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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Instirurions of higher cclucalion have attempted to diversify 
their faculty by recruiting women and minorities. Those 
efforts, ho\ve\er, ha\e been implemenred without under- 
standing how wcMnen and minority faculty fit in an institu- 
tion dominated by men. especially White men. In particular, 
recmitmenl has taken place without an understanding of the 
social forces that shape the professional socialisation and 
workplac e satisfaction of women and minority faculty. The 
use of affirmative action in academia to increase the repre- 
sentation of women and minority faculty^ for example, has 
often resulted in w'orkers' perceptic^n that they are tokens or 
outcomes of reverse discrimination practiced on White men. 
Bv no means is the term niiiiority [acidly \n this monograph 

* 

j used to identify a homc^geneous population. Rather, the term 

j is used as a descTiptiN’c category to discuss the workplace 

j experiences of non-White faculty. As such, the term minor- 

ity facuUy\y\c\v\d<d^ Latinos, Blacks, Asians, and American 
Indians. It is not jx)ssible to examine the vvorkplac:e experi- 
ences of each minority grou[:>, given the limits of the 
research literature. In particular, the research literature on 
I minority faculty focuses primarily on the experiences of 

! Latinos and Blacks. The research literature docs not so much 

! omit Asian and American Indian factilly from study as it 

{ recognizes its limitations in making substantive comparisons 

j between minority groups. That is. more informatiem is sim- 

j ply a\ ailable on Black and Latino faculty than on Asian or 

I American Indian faculty. As a result, comparisons between 

j tile groups run the risk of being conceptually weak, given a 

j lack of data and information for some of the groups. In an 

attempt to address the need lc)r substanri\ e cximparisons in 
the minority faculty population, this monograph examines 
the relative differences between minority groups in the fac- 
ulty population when the data permit comparisons. 

The term ironuni faculty, on the one hand, is a descrip- 
tive category' that includes women's exiieriences in the 
workplace, 'flic term is u.sed to discuss and contrast the 
academic cxiicricnccs of women and men faculty iti the 
workplace. On the other hand, the term is not homoge- 
neous in its use: in particular, the term is not designed to 
bury the workplace exiieriences of minority women faculty. 
'Lo this end, the workiilacc experiences of minority and 
W hite women faculty arc compared and contrasted to iden- 
tify (XMnmonalities and dilTcrcnces between them. In this 
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manner, the understanding of how* mifiority sUilus and gm- 
(r/e;*are asscx'iated warh the workplace experiences of minor- 
ity women faculty are enhanced. 

What Is the Status of Women and Minority Faculty in 
Academia? 

'rhe number of women and minority faculty in higher educa- 
tion has been increasing, with the implementation of affir- 
mative action initiatives in higher education sen ing as a 
vehicle iov increasing their representation. Despite the in- 
creased numbers, howe\*er, women and minority facult\* 
remain underrepresented in higher education relative to 
their numbers in the I'.S, population. Maveover, despite 
appreciable gains in the number of Ph.D. degrees earned hy 
women and minorities, their proportionate representation in 
the I'.S. faculty population has remained unchanged. 

What Are the Organizational Features of the Academic 
Workplace? 

The academic w'orkplace is characterized in [:)Opular think- 
ing as a place of enlightened thought and discourse that 
is immune to intluences from the (uitside world. Its per- 
cei\ cd immunity to the outside world has resulted in a 
[XTception that the academic workplace is free of connict 
and stress. The reality, hewexer. is that the academic work- 
place is characterized by group struggles oxer the definition 
of knoxvledge and about what it means to be a know'ledge- 
able person. To sun ix'c in the academic workplace, faculty 
members must align themselx^es xvith and participate in 
institutional nenvorks that define one s position in a 
knoxvledge hierarchy. 

How are Women and Minority Faculty Treated in the 
Academic Workplace? 

The academic workplace has been dcserilx*d as chilly und 
alicnatifig for xvomen and minority faculty. On the one 
hand, xvomen and minority faculty find thcmsclx cs 
burdened xvilh heavy teaching and seivice responsibilities 
that constrain their opportunity to engage in research and 
puldication. (^n the other hand, xvxmien and minority faculty 
are expected to assume and perform institutional roles that 
alloxv higher education in.stirutions to pursue diversity on 
campus, bill those roles are ignored in the faculty rew^ard 



system, especially the awarding of tenure. The academic 
' workplace is thus c/?///vand aUenatiug for w'omen and mi- 

nority I’acultA' because they are ascribed a peripheral role in 
1 the ac'ademic workplace and are expected to perform roles 

’ that are in conflict with expectations. 

What Barriers to Professional Socialization Do Women 
and Minority Faculty Experience in the Academic 
Workplace? 

Women and minority faculty are less satisfied than White 
male faculn* w itli the workplace because women and minor- 
ity faculty pcrcei\’e themseh es to be the victims of salary 
inequities and a biased reward system. Women and minority 
faculty arc also perceived in the academic workplace as less 
competent than Wliite male faculty. .\s a result. White mafo 
: faculty often discredit feminist and minority research. 

I Women and minority faculty face barriers in the academic 

: workplace that question their legitimacy as academies and 

their access to institutional resources and rewards that pro- 
mote prcdessional socialization. 



Why Do We Need to Study the x\cademic Workplace for 
Women and Minority Faculty? 

An examination of the academic workplace for women and 
minority faculty becomes imperative if one considers that 
demographic predictions suggest that the l«.S. workforce w-ill 
become increasingly dixerse in the 2Lst century. The two 
populations most likely to determine diversity in the work- 
place in the 21st eentuiy are w'omen and minorities. An 
incrt‘ased representation of women and minorities in the 
workplace has im]')lications for institutions of higher educa- 
tion. especially at a lime when it appears that faculty pools 
are shrinking as the demand for new' faculty is increasing. As 
a result, one may speculate that women and minorities will 
increase their representation in the faculty populatk>n, thus 
providing institutions (T higher education witli an enhanced 
opportunity to diversify their faculty ranks. If women and 
minority faculty are going to increase their relnvscntatiiv- 
)?css in highcT education, it is neccssaty to examine the aca- 
demic xvorkplacc to understand how women and minority 
faailtx fit in the academic culture. 
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FOREWORD 



Each year rhe American Council of Education p:)ublishes a 
status report on minorities in higher education, examining 
the representation of students, faculty, staff, and adminis- 
trators. These reports illustrate a slow increase in the 
number of minorities and women in the academy. Yet 
after many years of affirmative action and active recruitment, 
many individuals believe that the increase in minority repre- 
scntatioii, in particular, is far behind reaching an equitable 
level. The number of minority faculty- has been slow to in- 
crease, especially in certain disciplines such as law, engi- 
neering, mativ and ocher sciences. If the number of minority 
faculty does not increase, students are left without role mod- 
els of different races and genders. Possible reasons for and 
solutions to this situation emerge in one article or report 
after another. This monograph synthesizes what we know 
from 10 years of research about issues that are impacting 
campuses' ability' to recruit, retain, and create an inclusive 
environment for minorities and women faculty. It also adds 
new dimensions to our understanding by examining profes- 
sional socialization and tenure for w'omen and minority fac- 
ulty. These processes aim at making faculty part of rhe “cul- 
riire of the academy," but it is professional socialization and 
tenure where cultural contlict can often be ignited. 

AdallxTto Aguirre, professor of sociology at the University 
of California-Riverside, has been examining why recruitment 
of minority and wtmien faculty has fallen short. Aguirre's 
pre\'i(uis monogra[)h for the ASHE-ERIC higher education 
series. Cbicauos in Higher Fuincatknr examines the under- 
graduate experience, patterns of enrollment, and career 
paths for Chicanos. The current work builds on his earlier 
scholarship, detailing how recruitment has failed to examine 
the academic culture I'or underrepresenited faculty. In partic- 
ular, how does the institutional environment affect the reten- 
ti(.)n and future recruitment of underrepresented faculty? For 
exam|')le, if the institutional environment in academia is 
hostile for underrepresented faculty, they may leave for 
other positions or tell others about their experiences, dis- 
suading others from pursuing a career in academia. 

The academic environment was first clesc rihed as chiHy 
for women in the 19*7()s, and the metaphor remains true for 
many womtm and minority faculty. Aguirre deconstructs the 
popular and often misguided notion of the academy as a 
place of peace, ec|ualiiy, truth, and the life of the mind. At 
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the same lime, he investigates the academy's disdain for 
controx’ersy, especially around issues of dix ersity, which are 
seen as fVagmc‘Viing tlie community, Aguirre s[)eciricall\' 
examines issues oi satisfaction, devaluation (lower salaries, 
unequal opportunity), and organizational fit that create \ob 
.Stress, alienation, lack of productivity, and miscommunica- 
tion thrcvugh the lens of professional socialization and the 
tenure process. For example, research by women and mi- 
norities that relates lo race or gender is sometimes discred- 
ited as not heip.g real research w hen an indix idual comes up 
for tenure. Ilis sociological approach of l<x)king at sx stemic 
issues in the social structure of the academic and instilu- 
tic')nal cultures helps to illuminate the problems of indix'idual 
campuses and faculry. He examines challenges for specific 
subgrc')ups, such as Hispanics, Asians, and African-American 
women. 'Fhe monograph concludes with research-based 
.solutions for enhancing the workplace em ironmeni for all 
faculty. 

1'he recommendations in this monogra[')h can be com- 
bined w ith th(3.se of sev eral other ASMF-KRIC Higher 
Hducaiion Reports to iniprox e the climate for faculty and to 
de\ elop ail iiiclusix e c'ulture. Assessi}ig Faculty Puhlicaliou 
Ih'odiictirily: Issues of FciuHyhy Elizabeth Creamer examines 
w hy women and minorities tend (o ha\e fewer publications 
than While men. Faculty Job Satisfac({{>}i: Women aiid 
Mnnmties in Peril by Martha Tack : nd Carol Patitu focuses 
on recommendations for recruiting and retaining a more 
diverse faculty. Fealizin;^ (lender lu/ualily in Hiy^ber 
Fducatio}}: The Seed lo Inlei^rale Work Fafinly Issues by 
Nancy l iensel io\ iew s tlie \ arious ]')olicies and practices that 
prewnt women faculty from being ecjual and provides a set 
(d' recommendations to facilitate their improwd status. Last. 
W'illiaun 'fierney and Robert Rhoads's Fnhanci)iy Pn>mo(io}L 
lofure. and Beyond: Faculty Socializaikni as a Cultural 
/^roeexx describes the tenure process in e\en greater detail 
and supplements and enhances the findings of thi.s mono- 
graph. Increasing diversity remains one of the most signifi- 
<.’ant and long-.sianding challenges of the academy. It is 
ho[X‘d that these resources will help lo shape a more irn'lii- 
.si\L‘ future for the academy. 



Adriaiina J. Kezar 
Series Editor 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN AND MINORnY 
FACULTY; Changing or Unchanging? 



I^osiscconclary t*duauion institutions ha\'e been deliberately 
slow in reeruiling minority persons and women into 
their faculty’ ranks. The limited presence of Nvomen and 
minority faculty in academia has reduced their opportunity 
to an increasingly important part of higher education and to 
achiexe equin’ with White male faculty (Aguirre. 1995a; 
Fields. 19(S8: Hayes, 1990: vStecklein and Lorenz, 1986). The 
limited [)resence of women and minority faculty in academia 
will become ewn more apparent in the 21si century — a cen- 
tuiy in which women and minority' persons are expected to 
become more noticeable in the ILS. population (Finkelstein, 
1984: Gummer, 1998: Maxson and Hair, 1990: Tack and 
Fatitu, 1992). For example, althcuigh the number of women 
enrolling in colleges :nid universities during the 1980s 
increa.sed noticeably, the number of women entering the 
faculty ranks remained rel:iti\el\' unch:inged (Yandell and 
Fishbein, 1989). 

The 1990s witnessed a similar pattern: Women and 
minorities increased their numbers attending colleges and 
unixersitics but made only marginal progress in increasing 
tiieir numbers in the faculty ranks (Charter and O'Brien. 1993: 
Ottinger and S kula, 1993). Although affirmali\'e action has 
been portrayed as a \ ehicle for increasing the number of 
women and minority faculty in academia, it has not 
cnlianced their rc‘j:)resentation in the faculty ranks (Aguirre. 
199"': Higgerson and Higgerson, 1991). According to 
Johnsrud and Sadao ( 1998), the increase of minority lacultx’ 
during the 1980s and early 1990s lias been negligible. 
Similarly. Riger, Stokes. Raja, and Sullixan (1997) obseived 
that although the number of women students in Itigher 
education incrca.scd dramatically during the 1980s the 
number of women faculty did not. F'\en though they 
became the "majority" of the undergraduate enrc')liment in 
institutions of higher eduealion during the 1990s, women 
haw noi fared well in a.cademia despite the passage of 
antidiscrimination hiws .starling in 19"’2: "Women have \et 
to enjoy the benefits and pleasures of academic life to 
the same lc\ el and degree as presently experienced by 
men . . . dc‘spile the fact that women perform better 
than men in all fields and at all levels of the educational 
ladder” (Billard. 199 i, p. 115), 

Women and minorities entering lh«e faculty ranks often 
find a chilly c\nr\ innveeplire envnonmeni. The u.se of 
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alTirn'iative aciic^n iniiialives, for example, to increase tlie 
rc*|')rescnlalion of women and minorities in ihe faculty ranks 
has facilitated the emergence of an organi:?:ational culture 
that is cold and indifferent towarci women and minorities. 
Reyt\s and Halcon (199D note that although “the 
implementatic^n of affirmative action programs pren ided 
more access to minorities." they “left all minority 
professionals and academics with a legacy of tokeiusm — 
a stigma that has been difficult to dispel" (p. Similarly. 
Heilman (1994) obser\'cs that affirinati\e action creates a 
stigma of incc')mpetence" for a woman percei\ed to l^n e 
■benefited from affirmative action policies" (1S3). Ironically, 
affirmative action initiatives that were designed to increase 
the representation of w('>men and minorities in the faculty 
ranks ha\e resulted in an en\'ironment in academia that 
isedates rather than incorporates women and minorities in 
the academic culture. The purpo.se of this .sectiem is to 
con.siruct a descriptive portrait of women and minority 
faculty in academia that helps us di.scuss their rcpf'cscu/a- 
firem'ss in academia. 

Changes in the Faculty Population 

The faculty population in H.S. institutions of higher educa- 
tion increased betweeri 1980 and 1993. There w ere 
452,300 persons in the faculty populations in 1980 and 
531,800 in 1993 (National Center for Hdueation Statistics, 
198(x 1996). According to Table 1, women inerea.sed liieir 
number in the faculty population by 53.S^h) between 1980 
and 1993, while men increased their number 5.1‘hi. Women 
in the faculty [:>opulation als(') enhanced their proponionaie 
rei')resc‘ntation in llie faculty population from 25.8% in 1980 
to 33.6 'Hi in 1993. Despite the ai^preeiable increase of 
women in the faculty population between 1980 and 1993, 
how ewr, men account for the majority of the faculty^ po[')u- 
larion. For c'xample. there were nearly twice as many men 
as women in the facility population in 1993- 

Regardless of race or eihnie badeground, women 
increased their number more than men in the fa<'ulr\' popu- 
lation between 1980 and 1993 (Table 1), White women 
inerea.sed their number in the faculty population by 50.5‘’o 
between 1980 and 1993- Black wx'imen by 33-3^u, Latinas by 
l5(VNi, .Asian women by 20()Ni, and Americ'an Indian womc*n 
by ()U"o. As im[')R'ssive as the increase in iIk' number of 
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TABLE 1 

Faculty by Sex, Race, and Ethnicity, 1980 and 1993'^ 





1980 


1993 


Change 


Population 


y % 


y % 


1980-1993 



Wdme-n 


! 10. S 


2S.S 


r8.8 


33 0 


W‘hit(,* 


■n l.n 


KHl.O 


KxS.O 


lOO.O 


Men 


30H.0 


”1.0 


313.0 


00,9 


Women 


MH.Ct 


23.1 


133.0 


.33 1 


Black 


20.0 


100.0 


23.0 


100.0 


Men 


1 l.O 


33.(^ 


13.0 


32.0 


Women 


9.0 


f3.() 


12.0 


i8.0 


Latino 


“.0 


100.0 


12.0 


100.0 


Men 


3.0 


”1.1 


”.() 


38.3 


Women 


2.0 


28.0 


3.0 


il.” 


.Asian 


13.0 


lOO.U 


23.0 


UlO.O 


Men 


1 l.O 


8 1.0 


19.0 


”0.0 


V dmc*n 


2.0 


13. 1 


().0 


2 1.0 


.\m. Incl. 


1.3 


100.0 


1.8 


100.0 


Mem 


.S 


(> 1 .3 


1.0 


33.0 


Women 




38.3 


.8 


( 1. 1 


‘ Lull ume 


In^tnu'iional 


''UilT: niiail'er 


III ihoi's.ii’ 


ids. 


Sifunc ,\:ui<.>n;(l C'enicT 


lor I-due.uion 


SKuisiie.s. 


ios(i. 1 000 



minority wonicii fncmlly IxMwcvn 19(S0 and IW3 appears. 
howextT. tlu* inerc'ase was marginal compart'd with the 
increase for W hile women faeuit\ . I'or example, .leeording 
lo lagiirc* 1, W hite women aeeounted for 23'^u of tlie faculty 
|'K)p/ulaiion in 1980 and in 1993- In contrast, minority 
women accounted for 3'^'^ of the faculty population in 1980 
and r‘(i in 1993. (aanparati\ely speaking, (he representatix e- 
ness of W liile women lacultx' inc reased {> percentage ix)ints 
bc'lween 1980 and 1993. while it increased 1 percentage 
point for minority womc*n faculty, fhe disparity in gains 
IxUwec'n W hile and minority women faculty in academia iias 
caused some ohsc-r\c‘ that W hite women haw benefited 
more from affirmatix e* action initiatixvs than minority women 
(Ikxnstein and Ck)ck, 199u). 

With regard to the incrc'asc* of nic‘n in the* fac ulty 
[X)jHilation belxxec‘n 1980 and 1993, Wliite men ineivascxl 
their numIxT Iw !.(V'o, l^laek nic-n b\ i8d'!;». Latinos 
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FIGURE 1 

Representation of Men and Women in the Faculty 
Population, 1980 and 1993 
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by Asian men by and American Indian men 

by (Table 1 >. Minorite* men accoiinled lor of the 

faculty population in 1980, in 1993 (Figure 1). 'Fhe 
rej^resentatiN eness of minority men faculty thus increased 
1*5 percentage points between 1980 and 1993. Moreover, the 
increase in the number of minority men faculty between 
1980 and 1993 \\as comparable to the increase in the num' 
ber of minority women facult\* in the same time period. 
Ironically, compared with the increase of W'hile women in 
the faculty po[>ulation between 1980 and 1993. n'linorin* 
men did not fare as well. According to CoUese (1992), the 
disparity in gains between \X hiie women faculty and minor- 
ity men faculty sugge.sts that affirmaii\e action programs 
\vdvc benefited W hite womeri more than minority men. 

Changes in Faculty Ranks 

TalMes 2 and 3 summarize the representation of men and 
women, by race and ethnicity, in the various faculty ranks 
for 1981 and 1993. By way of comparison. Asian men and 
women had the most noticeable gains in faculty ranks be- 
tween 1981 and 1993. both W hite men and women the 
smallest. In general. Black. Latino, and Asian faculty had 
notieeabU* gains acro.ss the fac ulty ranks between 1981 and 
1993- while .\meric*an Indians made* negligil)k‘ gains. Vov 
example, an examination of the relative differences in the 
fac ulty |)opulali(>n )x*tween 1980 and 1993 by academic 
rank, race, etlmicity, and sex shows that the largest increase 
in the number of faculty between 1981 and 1993 was at the 
rank o(. professor. Latino men liad the largest increase (80‘L') 
at thc‘ rank oi ('>rofe.s.sor, followed by Asian men (“"“".PL'), 
black men .American Indian men (5(VL>), and white 

men (22-^«.). Latino women also had the largest increase* 
(20(T<9 ar the rank of profc.ssor, follow ed by Asian women 
( IbO.-'L)), white womcMi ( 1 19.(vL>), black .women ( 1 11.3^’^). 
and American Indian women (no change). 

Asian mcm made t[u‘ largest gain in the faculty ranks 
(()1.5‘'<0 berween 1981 and 1993, followed by Latino men 
(s(V3'L0. American Indian men (50.()'‘n). black men (3^0'LO. 
and w hite men (3--^'o). Similarly, Asian women had the 
largest gains in the faculty ranks (125'‘n). follow ed by Latino 
women ( L19^u). American Indian w’omen (00”«0. while 
women ( ts.(VL-). and black wonu-n 
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TABLE 2 



Men Faculty by Race, Ethnicity, and Academic Rank, 1981 
and 1993* 





All Ranks 


Frofessor 


Associate 

Ptofessor 


Assistant 

Professor 


Instmctor 


Lecturer 


\\ line 
19SI 


303.^ 


9~.0 


■'".3 


00.3 


il 9 


0.3 


ws 


313.3 


1 18.3 


^ t.2 


S9.~ 


28.8 


s.s 


Penom 

Cheingo” 


3 2 


22.0 


“4.0 


- 10.0 


■ 31.3 


2“.9 


Ulaek 

lasi 


m.o 


1.' 


2.3 


) - 


2.3 


0.2 


1993 


13. ! 


3.0 


3.1 


3-8 


2.1 


0.4 


IN*avni 

Clunjie 


3t 9 


"'O.S 


34.8 


40.*' 


-8.*' 


100.0 


Latino 

19S1 


t.S 


1 0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.1 


1993 




1.8 


I.o 


1.9 


1.2 


0.2 


Peroom 

Chani»t* 


so. 3 


80.0 


tS.S 


"^8.3 




lOO.t) 


Asian 

19K1 


1 1."' 


3.S 


7 


3. 1 


0.9 


0.2 


1993 


18.9 


0.2 


1.4 




i.l 


t).3 


(Vavni 

<.Miani»e 


() 1 S 




03 0 


SS.9 


22 2 


^0.0 


AiiKTican 

ln<lian 

I9<Sl 


08 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


.1 


1993 


1.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0. 1 


a 


I’eavni 

caiange 


so.o 


SiU) 






100. 0 


h 



* iTill-lime. iiiMaiaiorul sial'I. mmilx'r in thpusniKis 
dij.nop (lOSl- IW) 
a. loss than ino 
Iv \o oiuniTc. 

Source National Conior fnr Iciiuaiinn Stausiic's. IQSh. 1^)96. 



l)cs[)ilc iho increase of minoriU' mc*n and women in 
the facLillx' ranks txMween 19S1 and 1993 noted in 1'al^k‘s 2 
and 3, they made marginal gains in iheir j^roporlionale rep- 
resentalion at each faculty rank between 19S0 and 1993- In 
some cases, the proportionate representation decreased. Kor 
e.xample, despite an increase of 61.3% for Asian men in 
faculty ranks between I9S0 and 1993 n'able 2), their (^ropt)r- 
rionate representation in faculty ranks actually decreased 
IxMween 1980 and 1993, from to 5.3^’o (Table 4), 
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TABLE 3 

Women Faculty by Race, Ethnicity, and Academic Rank, 1981 
and 1993* 



Associate Assistant 

. AH Ranks Professor Ptx}fessor Professor instrtictor Lecturer 



IVavni 










•0.6 


1 19-6 


61.1 3S 


Hiack 








1981 


8.3 


o .- 


1.3 2 


1993 


1^3 


1.3 


2.2 3 


PCRVP.I 








Chaui^p 


\ 1 


11-1-3 


69.2 M 


l.aniK) 








1981 


2.1 


0.2 


0.3 0 


1993 


rd . 


0.6 


0 “ 1 


l^TO-Slt 








Chani'L- 


I 19.0 


200.0 


133.3 133 


■\sian 








1981 


2.8 


0.3 


0.3 1 


1993 


0.3 


0.8 


1.1 2 


l\‘ax*iu 








C'hanLjc 


123.0 


166 .“ 


120.0 130 


Afucrican 








indian 








1981 


O.S 


a 


0.2 0 


1993 


O.H 


a 


0.1 0 


IV’iwnt 








Chani’Q* 


60.0 


b 


30.0 too 


* I'ull lime* iti.smit liunal .*.[.111 


'. number in i!\ou.',ands. 


dungo 


l 1981 - 1993 ) 






a: ihan 


100 






Iv No t lr.mi»e’ 






SifUnV: N;Uii>iul CfnkT toi- 




Suui‘'M« *'. 1986 . ! 99 (l 



Similarly, despite an increase of 125% for Asian women in 
(he faciihy ranks helween 19S0 and 1993, their proportion- 
ate representation in faculty ranks decreastxi hetw'een 19S0 
anci 1993. frotti 3 d'-^> to 3 5^ln. 

Tahk* i shows another interesting pattern. Tlte propor- 
tionate leprest'ntalion ol' both White tnen and women in 
facility ranks increases as they ascend the academic laddeT 
from assistant profc‘ssor to professor. In contrast, the 
proportionate represc-nlation of minority men and w’omen in 
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faculty ranks increases as they descend the academic ladder 
from professor lo assistant professor. Moreo\'er, relative to 
other minority men, Asian men account for the largest pro- 
portion at the ranks of prc')fessor, associate professor, and 
assistant professor. In contrast, relative to other minority 
women. Black women account for the largest proportion at 
the ranks of professor, associate professor, and assistant 
professor. The proportionate representation of minority men 
and women in the faculty ranks remains overshadowed by 
the disproportionate representation c')f White men and 
women in the faculty ranks, however. 

Doctoral Degrees and Faculty Representation 

The number of doctoral degrees awarded in 19H0 and 199,5 
by recipients' race, ethnicity, and sex is presented in Tal:>le 5. 
The number of doctoral degrees awarded to men between 
1980 and 1993 decreased by *7.2’>o but increased 45.2% for 



TABLE 5 

Doctoral Degrees by Sex, Race, and Ethnicity, 1980 
and 1993 



Population 


1980 




1993 




Change 


N 


% 


A 


% 


1980-1993 


Total 


28.630 


100.0 


31,011 


100.0 


10.1% 


Men 


19,031 


66.5 


1-.661 


33.9 


-7.2% 


Women 


9,605 


33.3 


13.930 


H.l 


f 3. 2^(1 


White 


25.908 


100, 0 


2-. 156 


lUO.ti 




.Men 


P,310 


66.8 


13,126 


3S." 


-1 2.6% 


W'omen 


8.598 


,A^.2 


12.030 


*■■1.3 


39.9“4> 


Black 


1,265 


lOO.O 


1.393 


lOO.O 


10.1% 


Men 


69 4 


S‘4.9 


631 


-»3.3 


-9. Pm 


Women 




'4S.I 


"62 




33.3% 


Latino 


fS6 


lOO.O 


003 


loo.o 


98.(y!(i 


Men 




60." 


i63 


31.3 


67.95t, 


Women 


or 


39.3 


•i38 


48.3 




Asian 


S'"”" 


100.0 


2.023 


100.0 


130.9Tn 


Men 


63S 


i." 


l,3"3 


6". 8 


loo.O"-;. 


Women 


222 


23.3 


632 


^>2.2 


193. 


Am. Ind. 


130 


100.0 


13* 


lOO.O 


3.LN» 


Men 


9^ 


''3.1 


60 


|9.3 


- 50.5% 


Women 


3S 


20.9 


68 


50.^ 


9,, 3..,, 



Source: .Nalioaal CcnicL* Lor Lclucaiion Siaii>lics. 






women. For purposes of discussion, lei us assume lhai 
doctoral degree recipients are a primary recruiting pool lor 
facLilU' positions. That is. recipients of doctoral degrees ha\ e 
a high degree of probability of seeking a facull\ position. 
Although no one-ro-onc correlation exists between leceix ing 
a doctoral degree and pursuing a faculty pexsition, one can 
a.ssume with a high degr'ee of confidence that doctoral 
degree recipients are highly \ isiblc in the faculty population. 

Table 5 shows that although the number of doctoral 
degrees awarded to men decreased "^.2% between 1980 and 
1993, the number of mci^ in the faculty population increased 
during the same time (Table 1). In comparison, the 
number c>f doctc')ral degrees aw'arded to women betw een 
1980 and 1993 increased while their number in the 

faculty population increased S3. 3%. If doctoral degrees arc a 
primary \'chiele for gaining access to ilie faculty ranks, then 
women appear to have made appreciable gains between 
1980 and 1993. Men aisc^ made gains in the faculty ranks 
despite a reduction in the number reeeix ing doctoral 
degrees i-)ctvvccn 1980 and 1993- 

An examination of the relati\ e differences among groups 
in Table 3 shows that although the numl')er of White and 
lilack males earning doctoral degrees between 1980 and 
1993 decreased by 12.6"o and respectively, the number 

of Wliite and Black males in the faculty population 
increa.scd l.(yN>and 18.2^h>, respeclixcly (Table 1). In compar- 
ison, the i^umbcr of \\ hiie and Black \\ (')mcn earning doc- 
toral degrees betw een 1980 and 1993 increased by 39.9‘^(i 
and 33.3^v«c respenixcly, while their number in the faculty 
j’^opulation increased by SO.S^’o and 33. .respectively. The 
number of American Indian men earning doctoral degrees 
decreased by 30.3‘h», w hile iheir numi^»r in the faculty 
p(')pularion increa.scd 23^o beuvecn 1980 and 1993. In 
c'onirast, the number of American Indian women earning 
doctoral degrees increased by 9i.3^''^ while llieir number in 
llie faculty population increased 

The* number of Latino men earning dodoral dc*gi\*cs 
funween 1980 and 1993 increased (>7.9‘’u. while their 
number in the laeulty poc)ulafion increased The 
numlx*r of Latino women earning clodoral degrees 
increased l-Lt.’^Mo, their number in the faculty population 
increased !3{)'^o. 'Lhc number of Asian men earning 
doctoral degrees HK'reased l()9.()(’u and their number in 



\Uc faculty population increased 72.7'!n Ix^nvccn 19H0 
and 1993. The number of Asian women earning doctoral 
degrees increased l93.7^^o and their number in the 
faculty population increased 200% during the same time. 

An examination of the association between the number of 
doctoral degrees awarded and the numl^er of persons in the 
faculty population between 1980 and 1993 shows that the 
association is close for black women, Lalinas, and Asian 
women. That is, increases in the nuinl')er of doctoral degrees 
awarded correspond with numerical increases in the faculty 
population. For example, the number of Black women who 
earned doctoral degrees between 1980 and 1993 increased 
33.3 '^^‘mj, while their number in the faculty population 
increased 33,3'^<>. In conij'^arison. the number of Latino 
women and Asian w*omen earning doctoral degrees 
increased 144.““'^* and 193. respectively, while their num- 
ber in the faculty population increased ISC/'o and 200%, 
respectively. The increase in the number of White women 
earning doctoral degrees between 1980 and 1993 was appre- 
ciati\ el\' lower (39.9^(0 than the increase in their number in 
the faculty population (S0.S‘Mi). In ec:>?itrasl. the increase in 
the number of American Indian wc')men earning doctoral 
degrees was apprec iatively larger (9-1.3’^0 tlian the increase 
in their number in the faeiilly population (()()%). 

Aiiiong mem, the numlx‘r earning doctoral degrees 
betwcon 1980 and 1993 increased only for Latinos and 
Asians, 6"'.9'*oand I09.6‘''o, respectively. The increa.se w as 
notic'eably larger than the increase in their number in the 
faculty population, howevor, 4()"(i and rc‘Sjxvlively, In 

contrast, the number of While men, black men. and 
.\mericart Indian men earning doc toral degrees betAveen 1980 
and 1993 decreased by 12.(V‘n, 9. and 30.5^^i, respectively, 
whik' the incTcasc in their numbers in (he faculty population 
w^as noticc'ablc — 18.2‘-o. and 25^n, respect i\cdy. 

.A cavc*al is nccc‘ssaty about llie data in Table 3. The data 
show that minoriticcs made gains in the number of doctoral 
degrees reeei\ cxl bcMwcvn 1980 and 1993. but one must be 
careful not to interpret the data to show that llu‘ minorit\‘ 
poi'nilaiion in the I nited Siatc\s is making appreciable gains 
in its i')oM secondary educational pursuits. I't:>r exam[')le. it is 
not j)ossible to determine the nativ ity status of ckx'loral 
re<*ipi(‘nls in the minoiity [M)[:>ulalion: Consider that the no- 
ticeable" increases in the’ number of docMoral degrees 
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awarded to Latirios (98%) and Asians (131%) may not neces- 
sarily he associated with U,S. Latinos or Asians. According to 
.Magner (1997), although the number of minoriry Ph.D.'s has 
been rising, “the proportion of those awarded to U.S. citi- 
zens who arc black, Hispanic, Asian, or American Indian 
was unchanged, at about 13 percent” (p. AlO). If foreign 
students are enumerated in statistics regarding the minoriw 
population and their number is increasing more than the 
number of persons in the minority population that are It.S. 
citizens, then the number of doctc^al degrees awarded to 
persons in the ininority population must he viewed with 
caution. Although minorities who are U.S. citizens are mak- 
ing gains in their educational pursuits, especially in the 
awarding of doctc')ral degrees, their gains may also include 
those of persons who are foreign students. 

A Matter of Representativeness 

The research literature on women faculty shows that 
although women have made gains in their numerical repre- 
sentation within the faculty population, the gains have not 
mirrored the numerical representation of women in U.S. 
society (Bentley and Blackburn, 1992; Chused, 1988; Everett. 
DeLoach, and Bressan, 1996; Simeone, 1987; Sowers-Hoag 
and Harrison, 1991). According to Table 1, for example, 
w'omen accounted for 33.6% and men 66.4% of the faculty 
population in 1993. In contrast, women accounted for 51.3% 
and men 48.7% of the U.S. population (Aguirre and Turner, 
1998), Based on their representation in U.S, society, women 
would appear to be underrepresented and men overrepre- 
sented in the faculty population. The contrast becomes more 
alarming when one considers that there are twice as many 
men in the facult)' population as there are women. Although 
affirmati\'e action v\'as not designed to achieve parity be- 
tween men and women, it has had “little impact on higher 
education. Women . . . still aren't present in the faculty in 
significant numbers” (Cadet, 1989, p. 16). Similarly, "after 
more than 15 years of affirmative aclion efforts aimed at 
recruiting and hiring women and minority faculty members, 
the number of women in tenured and tenure-track positions 
is still disappointingly low" (Rau.sdi, (4riiz, Doulhitt, and 
Reed, 1989, p. I ). 

'Lhe research lileraluie on wennen faculty also sliows that 
the entr>- (T women intc:> tlie faculty ranks has lagged 
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behind the number of women that have earned eiocloral 
degrees (Hewlett, 1986; Simeone, 1987). Bogart (1985) has 
observed that "as impressive as are the increases in the 
number of women earning degrees in male-dominated occu- 
pational fields . . . vv^omen continue to experience restricted 
access to employment and promotion" (p. 471). ‘‘Although 
women make up more than half of IJ.S. undergraduates and 
are earning one-third of all doctorates, they hold only 
12 percent of tenured faculty* positions" (Cadet, 1989, p. 16). 
Similarly, "on the positive side, the record is clear that 
both the number and the percentage of women earning 
doctorates in all fields has been increasing since 1965. . . . 

On the negative side, one reads that women are concen- 
trated in the low-er professorial ranks . . . and have lower 
salaries e\'en wlien occupying the same rank as their male 
counterparts" (Bentley and Blackburn, 1992, p. 697), The 
Committee on the Status oi Women in the Economics 
Profession reports that w'omen earning Ph.D. degrees in 
economics are more likely to find jobs in non-Ph.D. -granting 
departments located in small private or state institutions 
(Bartlett, 1997). 

Are women earning doctorates in greater numbers than 
their. entr>' into the faculty ranks? Although compari.sons are 
not always free of inten ening influences, such as competing 
methods forgathering the data, an examinaticm of Tables i 
and 5 can help to answer the question. According to 
Table 5, the number of women earning doctoral degrees 
increased 45.2% between 1980 and 1993, with women earn- 
ing -H% of the doctoral degrees awarded in 1993- In 
comparison, the number of men earning doctoral degrees 
between 1980 and 1993 decreased by 7,2%. According to 
Table 1, the number of women in the faculu^ population 
increased 53.5% between 1980 and 1993, with women mak- 
ing up 34% of the faculty population in 1993- In contrast, the 
number of men in the faculty population increased 5.1% 
between 1980 and 1993. Even if the data contain po,s,sil^le 
methodological limitations, it appears that the increase of 
women in the fac ulty poj')ulation betw'een 1980 and 1993 
was sliglitly greater than the increa.se of women earning 
doctoral degrees. The increase of men in the faculty popula- 
tion was al.so noticeably greater than the increase in the 
number of men earning doctoral degrees. The proportionate 
representation of women in the faculty populaticMi for 1980 
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and 1993 . 2S.S‘^n and 33-9%, respectively, howeven was 
lower than llieir proportionate rei:>resentalion in the popula- 
tion of persons receiving doctoral degrees. In comparison, 
the proportionate representation of men in the faculty popu- 
lation in 1980 and 1993, “^ t.2%and 66,4%, respectively, was 
greater than the proportionate representation of men earn- 
ing doctoral degrees, 66.5% and 55-9%, respectively. 

Although women appear to ha\e made gains in tlieir 
representation in the faculty population and in the number 
of women earning doctoral degrees, their gains in the fac- 
ulty pc^pulation have been concentrated in the lower rungs 
of the academic ladder (Riger and others, 1997: Finkel and 
Olswang, 1994). Table 6, for example, presents the distribu- 
tion of men and w-omen in the faculty population by aca- 
demic rank. According to the table, the distribution of men 
at all academic ranks decreased between 1980 and 1993. 
while the distribution of women increased during the same 
time. Moreover, the change in the distribution of \V(anen in 
the faculty' population between 1980 and 1993 becomes 
noticeable as one descends the academic ladder. In contrast, 
the change in ihe distribution of men in the faculty' popula- 
tion becomes noticeable as one ascends the academic lad- 
der, And differences in the di.stribution of men and women 
faculty are less noticeable at the non-tenure-earning ranks of 
instructor and lecturer. In sum. despite the gains made by 
women in the faculty ranks, men continue ro occupy the 
majority of the faculty ranks. 



TABLE 6 

Men and Women Faculty by Academic Rank^ 1980 
and 1993 



Academic Rank 


Men 


Women 


1980 


1993 


1980 


1993 


All Ranks 




6(S.4”'U 


26.7^, 


53,9‘C> 


Pi( )fessor 




85. bu 


1(),3S‘ 


16.9"o 


As.s( >ciate Pre >ie.ss( >r 


“9.2^‘m 


99.9". ■ 






Assi.suml I^rofes^or 


66. 






t2.9"o 


Instruclor 




S().9*h 






l.euuivr 




IS.S'S. 


l2.9"n 




N.ilion.il CamiIci 


t(M rUu<..iai>n 


Stall 'itikS. 











Minority Faculty 

The data in iliLs section show that the numerical 
representation of minority persons in the faculty 
population grew between 1980 and 1993. Betw'een 1980 
and 1993> for instance. Black persons increased their 
representation in the faculty population by 25%, Latinos 
by 71.4%, Asians by 92.3^^'o, and American Indians by 
38.5% (Table 1). As shown in Table 1, the proportionate 
representation of Blacks in the faculty population in 
1993 was 4.7%, for Latinos 2.3%, for Asians 4.7%, and for 
American Indians 0,3%. In contrast. Blacks accounted 
for 12%, Latinos 8.8%, Asians 2.9%, and American Indians 
0.8% of the U.S. population (Aguirre and Turner, 1998). 
Blacks, Latinos, and American Indians are underrepresented 
in the faculty population given their representation in the 
l-.S. populaticm. Asians, however, are overrepresented in the 
faculty population given their representation in the U.S. 
population. 

Some of the re,search literature regarding the educational 
gains of the Asian population argues that the gains often 
result in the misconception that Asians do not face discrimi- 
nator)' practices (Cliew, 1996; Moy, 1995; Nakanishi, 1988; 
Takagi, 1994). In particular, the noticeable presence of Asian 
faculty relative to other minority populations is often 
interpreted to show that discriminator)' or unfair employ- 
ment practices are missing in academia (Nakanishi, 1993L 
The perception that Asians are making more gains in the 
faculty ranks than other minority groups has also resulted in 
the misconception that they do not need suppoil from 
programs such as affirmative action that address issues of 
equity and discrin^ination (Sands. Parson, and Duane, 1992: 
4'en. 1996). As a result, misconceptions about "how well" 
Asian faculty are doing in academia may hide discriminator)' 
practices the)' face. 

Minority persons increased their representation in the 
population of persons recei\ ing doctoral degrees between 
1980 and 1993—10.1%) for Blacks. 98^’n for Latinos. 13(L9%> 
for Asians, and 31% fot American Indians. The data in 
Table 5 also show that minority persons accounted for 9.5%t 
of the doctoral degrees awarded in 1980 and 14.1% of the 
doctoral degrees awarded in 1993- 'Lhe total number of doc- 
toral degrees awarded to minoril) persons increa,sed by 
63.3%) between 1980 and 1993. 
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The number of minority faculty increased 54.5% 
between 1980 and 1993 (see Table 1). According to the 
data in Table 7, the representation of minority persons in 
the faculty ranks increased 3.1 percentage points between 
1980 and. 1993, from 9.1% to 12.2%. The increase in the 
number of minority persons earning doctoral degrees 
between 1980 and 1993 C63.3%) was higher than the 
increase in their number in the faculty ranks between 1980 
and 1993 (54.5%). Interestingly, the representation of 
minority persons in the population of persons earning 
doctoral degrees in 1980 (9.5%) was similar to their 
representation in the faculty ranks (9.1%). In 1993, however, 
minority persons accounted for 14.1% of the doctoral de- 
grees awarded and 12.2% of the faculty population. Similar 
to the distribution of women faculty in the faculty ranks, the 
representativeness of minority persons becomes more 
noticeable as one descends the rungs in the academic 
ladder. As such, women and minorities become more visible 
in the faculty population as one descends the academic 
ranks. 

Summary 

I'he statistical data reviewed in this section show several 
pertinent conclusions. First, regardless of race and 
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etlmicity, the number of women in the faculty population 
increased more than the number of men between 1980 and 
1993 . Second, of the four minority groups, the number of 
Asians showed the largest increase in the number of faculty. 
Third, an examination of the association between the 
number of doctoral degrees awarded and the number of 
people in the Faculty population between 1980 and 1993 
shows that (a) the number of Black women, Latinas, and 
Asian women in the faculty population increased 
compared with the number earning doctoral degrees; (b) the 
numerical increase of White women in the faculty 
pc'jpulation was greater than the increase in the number 
earning doctoral degrees; (c) the numerical increase of 
American Indian women earning doctoral degrees was 
greater then their numerical increase in the faculty 
population; (d) only Latino men and Asian men showed 
an increase in the number earning doctoral degrees, but the 
increase was also greater than their numerical increase in 
the faculty population; and (e) although White men, Black 
men. and American Indian men show-ed decreases in the 
number earning dcxtoral degrees, they had noticeable 
numerical increases in the faculty population. Finally, the 
represen talirei less of women and minorities in the faculty 
population becomes noticeable as one descends the rungs 
of the academic ladder. 




1HEACM>EMICW^^ 

The popular image of academia is of an Irory lower a place 
shielded by i\y-covered walls from the demands of a world 
outside. In the ivory lower, scholars bask in enlightened 
disc<Hirse. Derrick Bell (1986) portrays academia as Camelot, 
a castle “kK'aled high on an impressive mountain, so high 
that it is often invisible in the mists and clouds that abound 
at such altitudes" (p. 383). The people inside the castle refer 
to them.selves as acacienndans who ’ maintain whenever 
asked, and sometimes even when no one inquires, that their 
dedication is to the Life of the Mind. Absolutely no one 
knows w hat that means" (p. 386). Life in academia is seen 
as distant from everyday life. 

Images of academia in popular literature focus on 
institutional features that set it apart from every'day life, 
Randall Jarrell (1982) describes life in Benton, a fictional 
women s college, as serene: “Benton w^as, all in all, a sur- 
prisingly contented place. . . . The ranks of the teachers of 
Benton w^ere fairly anomalous. . . . Their salaries w'ere fairly 
similar, and most of wiiat power there was was distributed; 
being the liead of a department, even, was a rotated chore. 
What mattered at Benton w^as the Approval of Your 
Colleagues, the rCvSpect of the community of Benton" (p. 94), 
Similarly, Mary McCaithy (1931) describes Jocelyn, a ficticmal 
college, as a peaceful place for faculty: “For the faculty . . . 
Jocelyn was by and large lotus-land. . . . The headship of 
departments [was] nominal, falling, by common consent, to 
the member with the greatest taste for paper-work" (p. 82). 

Is academia really such a peaceful institution? Thomas 
Scheff (1993) describes life in academia as organized by 
activities similar to those found in street gangs. 

Ju!>t as members of street gangs earn most of their liivlb 
hood from theft ^ academics gain most of thei}‘s from 
careers. Being a member in good standing of a gang 
and a superga}ig is crucially important for adrance- 
ment of one's career There is little chance of 
advancement in the academy without bard work hut 
flaunting memhetship i)i gang and clan can certainly 
supplement or even substitute for talnit and intelli- 
goice. Clearly and repeatedly sboivmg ones loyalty to 
these groups can be most helpful i)i obtaining research 
grains and acceptance ofpuhUcatknis. twin lifebloods 
of the academic career, (pp, 13^-1 3(S) 
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In a fictional account of status and prestige among faculty 
at an \vy League school, Marshall Jevons (1985) notes: 

There teas a social hierarchy that defined one's caste 
in the hy League, The un tenured tvere the 
untouchables of a univeislty's caste system. And 
ivhile not as severe as untouchability in India, a 
brecikdow}} of this social organization tvould 
require a figure of no less than Gandhian 
proportions, (p. 19') 

Scheffs and Jevons's descriptions of academia suggest 
that conhict and unequal relations are features of academic 
life. ThCsSe features may he missing in popular thinking 
abcuit academia because they are visible only to those inside 
academia and those most likely to be affected hy them. 

They may also be missing in popular thinking because aca- 
demia limits access to persons most likely to protect it from 
the outside world. Not only are they academicians, in 
Derrick Bells view, they are also academia's most loyal pro- 
tectors. The academicians can ha\'e meaning to themselves 
only if lhe>' promote an image of academia as comfortable 
and peaceful. 

This section identifies and describes select features ('>f the 
academic workplace, using several questions to guide the 
discussion: Are there competing images of academia in the 
research literature? What features socialize persons in the 
academic workplace? How does the academic culture affect 
iclentification with the workplace? What role does gender 
play in determining perceptions of the workplace? 

Images of Academe 

According to Page Smith (1990), the modern university 
has compromised its body by li\ing ‘\>ff the federal grants 
and corporate contracts while engaging in the most sordid 
and immoral practices re big-time sports'* (p. 17T One result 
is that academia is populated by ‘atomized individuals 
known as specialists who hardly talk to each other, let 
alone to their colleagues in other fields'* (p. 17\ According 
to Scheff (1995), the search for specialized knowledge by 
faculty depends on “ignoring other clans and gangs" in 
academia as a “risk-free way of maintaining unitary 
groups" (p, 1()1). 
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I Smith also argues that academia’s use of research to 

attract funding from government agencies and corporations 
compromises the integrity of academia. Academia’s ability tt) 
“tap into government largesse has played a major role in 
determining the composition and character of university 
faculties. Many professors have been appointed to important 
chairs primarily because they had reputations for attracting 
large government grants” (Smith, 1990. pp. 11-12). In 1994, 
Hahnemann University threatened to dismi.ss faculty who 
did not generate at least 50% of their salaiy from research 
grants (Mangan, 1994). The pressure on faculty to generate 
research funding has increased their disenchantment with 
academic work (Plater, 1995)- Academia’s focus on research 
thus plays an important role in defining the objectives of 
academic work and the character of the faculty. 

In contrast to Page Smith’s view of academia, George 
Keller (1983) describes academia as an institutional entity 
that competes with organizations in society, not just educa- 
tional ones, for valued resources and political influence: 

American colleges and universities occupy a special, 
hazardous zone in society, between the competitive 
profit-making business sector and the government 
owned and run state agencies. 7hey are dependent yet 
I free: market-oriented yet outside cultural and intellec- 

1 tual fashions. Ihe faculty are inventois, entrepreneuts, 

I and retailers of knowledge, aesthetics, and sensibility 

j yet professional like the clergy or physicians. Tloe insti- 

tutions pay no taxes hut are crucial to economic devel- 
opment. They conduct their business much as their 
European counterparts did in the Menatssance, still 
proud and pedantic as Rabelais saw those forerunners; 
yet modern coiporations pay them to sniff out the 
future, (p. 5) 

Keller's characterization of academia focuses on its ability 
to compete and market it.self in society. The faculty are not 
only teachers in Keller s characterization; they are also the 
architects of academia’s ability to .survive in a competitive 
marketplace. As academia enters the 21st century, faculty 
w'ill need to a.ssume greater responsibility for its survival by 
becoming more efficient in the u.se of institutional resources. 
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such as research grants, to meet market iinceriai[ilies, such 
as decreasing student enrollment (Kerr, 199"^). 

Tierney and Hensimon ( 199h) suggest that there are two 
competing images of academia, a consemit ire image iincl a 
liberal humanist image. The consei-x ative image character- 
izes faculty as “largely ideological and radical . . . disengaged 
intellectuals who prefer to conduct esoteric research rather 
than teach undergraduate courses. . . . Faculty are parexlied 
as misanthropes who want t(3 be left alone to de\ elop 
obscure theories that are ideologically tainted*’ (pp. 7 - 8 ). On 
the other hand, the liberal humanist view portrays the uni- 
versity as ”de\ c)ted to the life of the mind. The triple func- 
tions of the unh'ersity — research, teaching, and service — are 
still important. . . . Scholars need distance from the every-day 
world in order to deal with intellectual issues, yet it is their 
responsibility to provide creative ideas for dealing with sc^cial 
and environmental problems" (p, 10). Which image, conser\- 
alive or liberal humanist, one identifies with will depend on 
one’s ideological beliefs. If one believes that academia is a 
vehicle for faculty to alter values in society, then one will 
adopt a conservative view of higher education (see Kimball, 
1990: Bloom, 1987 ), In comparison, if one believes that aca- 
demia is a means for introducing ideas into society that result 
in constructive sexial change, then one will adopt a humanis- 
tic view of higher education (see Smith, 1990). 

The preceding images illustrate the range and differenc'e 
of activity in academia. Although the images may appear to 
contradict each other, together they create a portrait of aca- 
demia. First, academia is a complex institution that uses its 
res(3Lirces, especially research and faculty, to compete w ith 
other organizations in society. Second, the .strategies acade- 
mia Li.ses to compete ith either organizations determine the 
type and le\ el of competition between faculty and academic 
departments. One ouU'ome of the competition (ov faculty’ 
and academic departments is that ac'ademic' power is not 
.shared ecjually inside academia. Third, nested within acade- 
mia’s in.siitutional envir<3nment are vehicles — research, 
teaching, and seivice — that allow faculty to punsuc indepen- 
dence and autonomy in their \\ (3rk roles. Although the fac- 
ulty’s independence and autonomy may he viewed as a 
tlireal to \ alues and carder in society, they are \ilal for infus- 
ing ideas into society lliai promote positive and con.structivv 
social change. 



Academic Culture 

Do these images of academia suggest that there is an 
academic ciiltun^ If an academic culture does exist, what 
are ils principal features? For the purposes of discussion, 
culture defined as "the collective programming of the 
mind Ithatl distinguishes the members of one human group 
U'om another: the interactive aggregate of common charac- 
terislics tliai influences a human group's response to its 
environment*' (Hofstede. 1980, p. 25). Culture is able to pro- 
\*ide persons with a collective identity because it provides 
them with a "set of values that leads to individual prefer- 
ences and a system of technical knowledge that informs 
individuals about which means to choose in order to achieve 
specified ends " (Meyer. Boli, and Thomas, 1994, p. 12). 

Culture thus socializes persons to a common vv orldvievv. 
percc}:)tions of the env ironment, and v^alue orientation. For 
example, academic life is a lifestyle thaz socializes faculty to 
peiibrm and to v'aluc activities that are vital to membership 
in tile academic community, such a,s attending professional 
meetings with other faculty involvxxi in “giving papers, orga- 
nizing panels, perhaps participating on editorial boards and 
writing book review's” (Stewart, 1995. p. 335). As a result, 
faculty are identified as participants in the academic culture. 

For further discussion about the academic culture, see Clark, 

19"^2; Dill, 1982; Kuh and Whitt, 1988; Tierney, 1988. 

If their participation in activities gives faculty a sense of 
identity with an academic culture, then identification of the 
activities can instruct us about the academic culture. In par- 
ticular, the perceptions held by faculty about professional 
goals may tell us how' they perceive an academic culture. 

Implicit in our di.scu.ssion are the assumptions that acadeinic 
culture provides codes for organizing faculty behavior. We 
also assume that hovv' faculty Iieiiave in academia is a 
response to those codes. As a result, how' faculty^ identify 
their profe.ssional goals will instruct us about the institutional 
expectations for the goals, namely the academic culture. 

According to Table 8, being a good teacheri\v\<\ being a 
good colleague eWe important goals for faculty. The high 
lev^el of support expressed by faculty for the two goals 
suggests that they are principal features of what may be 
referred to as an academic irorUlrieu'. The level of support 
for tlie goals also reinforces the general perception that 
academia is free of intergroup conllict. That is. “to be a good 
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teacher" and “to be a good colleague" ]:>romote an image of 
academia in w hich faculty participate in a harmonious con- 
text that links organizational goals (being a good teacher) 
with personal goals (being a good colleague). In this con- 
text, faculrv' also provide each other with an “understanding 
of the purpose or meaning of their organization and their 
work" (Peterson and Spencer, 1990, p. 4). Not only does the 
context socialize faculty to a shared social identity, it also 
uses the social identity to instruct faculty about how acade- 
mia differs from other institutional settings. In particular, the 
belief is promoted among faculty members that they are a 
comniiinity of scholars xhdX collectively governs academia 
(Mortimer and McConnell, 1978; Chaffee and Tierney, 1988; 
Clark, 1970). 

According to Rice (1986), research is “the central profes- 
sional endeavor and the focus of academic life” (p, 14). 
Given its centrality to academic activity, it is not surprising 
to find that research promotes hierarchical relationships in 
academia (Bell, 1966: Jencks and Riesman, 1968; Clark, 

1985). That is, research has resulted in a hierarchical 
arrangement of higher education institutions in which the 
research u}iii'ersity is. the top of the hierarchy. For example, 
the Carnegie classifications for invStitutions of higher educa- 
tion include Research Universities I, Research Universities II, 
Doctoral Univ^ersities 1, and Doctoral Univ'ersities II. The 
difference between Type 1 and Type II research universities 
is leased on the amount of federal support, especially grants, 
each recei\x\s. Type I institutions are generally regarded as 
the target population for institutions interested in raising 
their academic status. 

Table 8 also notes that engaging in research is a profes- 
sional goal pursued by most faculty. Interestingly, the pur- 
suit of this goal decreased in faculty support between 
1989“90 and 1995-96, In contrast, being a good teacher and 
being a good colleague are goals that increased in support 
among faculty betw'een 1989-90 and 1995-96. The decrease 
‘ in support for engaging in re.search does not necessarily 
indicate that faculty have lost interest in conducting 
research. Rather, the decrease in support may reflect 
changes that have taken place in the research marketplace, 
especially the availability of research funds. For example, 
reductions by Congress in the allocation of research monies 
to funding agencies, such as the National Endowanent for 
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the Humanities, National Science Foundation, and National 
Institute of Mental Health, have increased the competition 
among faculty for fewer research dollars (Hanson, 1995: 
Maeilwain, 1997; Lawler, 1995). One outcome is that 
although faculty' still support engaging in research as a pro- 
fessional goal, they may have increased their support of 
otlier professional goals to compensate for decreasing 
research funding (Plater, 1995). And the decreased research 
funding may have resulted in faculty’s focusing more on 
“quality of life ' in academia, such as being a good teacher 
and being a good colleague. 

Second, consider that during the last decade academia 
has come under attack for neglecting teaching and promot- 
ing research as a tool for obtaining economic resources and 
for using the curriculum to alter basic American values 
(Kimball, 1990; Bloom, 1987; D'Souza, 1991; Sykes, 1988). It 
would then not be surprising to find that the limited avail- 
ability of research funding has promoted greater faculty 
interest in other institutional activities — especially teaching 
and collcgiality (Austin and Gamson, 1983). Thus, the sup- 
port among faculty for research, teaching, and collegialily 
shows “the belief that university and colleges are involved in 
good work/ that is, the production of knowledge for society 
and tlie intellectual de\'elopment of students and ... a com- 
mitmetit to collegiality coupled with autonomy as the appro- 
priate organizational context within which faculty should 
work" (Austin. 1990. p. 65). 

Table 8 also notes that faculty support for the goals of 
in otilside aclwiiies and proriding services to the 
decreased between 1989-90 and 4995-96. 
Because consnUatUm is a principal reason for faculty 
involvement in outside activities, the limited availability of 
re.scarch funds may have also resulted in fewer dollars to 
pay consultants for their expertise. As a result, decreased 
support among the faculty for engaging in outside activities 
may simply reflect marketplace conditions for ccmsullanls 
and their .serv'ices. 

Similarly, the decrease in faculty support for pro\ iding 
seivices to the community may reflect changes in how aca- 
demia responds to the community (Rickard. 1993; Roberts. 
1993; Schomberg and Farmer, 1994 ). For exam[>le, the 
response to community needs, such as providing a place for 
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reentering students* preparing high school students for col- 
lege, and linking educational goals with occupational oppor- 
tunities, has proinpied academia to create organizational 
units to address such community needs. That is, the degree 
of organizational specialization has increased regarding com- 
munity services. Consequently the recruitment of personnel 
for these specialized organizational units has reduced the 
faculty's role in responding to comntunity needs. From 
another perspectiv e, increased organizational specialization 
allows academia to comjx^tc w ilh other postsecondarV' orga- 
nizations for foundation and government money that targets 
community needs. 

Finally, Table 8 als(') shows that faculty support is not 
strong regarding participation in committee or other admin- 
istratixe work. On the one hand, faculty may regard partici- 
pation in committee or administrativ'c work as not comple- 
menting or extrinsic to the goals of teaching, research, and 
collegiality (Peterson and White, 1992). On the other hand, 
faculty may regard [:)art id pation in committee or administra- 
tive work as busy ivork that is not vital to organizational 
decision making. Thus, faculty may regard participation in 
committee or administrative work as a con.straint on their 
autonomy, e.specially if one considers that participation 
requires that faculty comply, and monitor their colleagues’ 
compliance, with organizational expectations (Austin and 
Gamson. 1983: Blackburn and Lawrence, 1995). 

The Relationship Between Academic Culture and 
the Academic Workplace 

Another strategy to ase in examining the academic culture is 
to examine faculty perceptions of factors that identify the 
academic workplace. Implicit in this strategy is the assuni]:)- 
lioivrhat faculty^ responses to features of the workplace pro- 
vide information regarding the in.stitutional dimcn.sions that 
define the w orkplace for faculty. Faculty responses to w’ork- 
plaee features aLso pro\ ide information about how’ faculty’ 
conceptualize the academic workplace (Clark, 1983; I'eikl 
and Giles, 197*^1. The ob.seivaiions one is able to make from 
an examination of the perceptions held by faculty^ about the 
workplace c an help us understand the faculty’s interpreta- 
tion of “how organizational life actually does function and 
how it should funenion, I’he.se perceptions may he ac c urate 
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or inaccurate, but they represent reality from the perspective 
of participants" (Peterson and Spencer, 1990, p. 12). Thus, 
faculty perceptions of the workplace identify the climate in 
the academic workplace for faculty (Allaire and Firsirotu, 
19H4; Peterson, Cameron, Jones, Meta, and Ettington, 1986). 

Table 9 lists faculty responses to certain characteristics of 
the workplace. There are few differences in how men and 
women respond to such characteristics. According to the 
table, the characteristic of the w'orkplace that faculty are 
most satisfied w'ith has to do with autonomy and indepen- 
dence. The research literature notes that faculty express 
greater satisfaction with “intrinsic" factors in tlte workplace 
such as autonomy and independence than with “extrinsic" 
factors such as salary and administrative work (Hill, 1986-87; 
Kanter, 1980; Pearson and Seiler, 1983; Smith, Anderson, and 
Lovrich, 1995). Since one of the expeaations of faculty in 
academia is for them to be creative thinkers and innovative 
teachers, then it is appropriate for academia to create a 
workplace climate that uses autonomy and independence to 
promote faculty members’ intellectual pursuits. 

Table 9 indicates that faculty are satisfied with faculty 
relationships in the workplace. Recall that in Table 8 “being 
a good colleague” is an important professional goal for fac- 
ulty. If we couple these observations, then we can suggest 
that faculty satisfaction in the workplace is an indicator of 
how the academic culture facilitates the attainment of pro- 
fessional goals; “Educational institutions advance not just 
with faculty participation but usually under faculty initiative” 
(Stewart, 1995, p. 339). From an institutional perspective, the 
academic culture promotes a workplace climate that weaves 
profe.ssional goals with in,stitutional expectations. 

Not .surprisingly, according to Table 9, faculty are .satisfied 
with their teaching assignments: Table 8 also indicates that 
being a good teacher is an important professional goal for 
faculty. Together, these observations suggest that the aca- 
demic culture creates a workplace climate that promotes the 
perception among faculty that teaching is important. Since 
one of the principal functions of academia is to teach stu- 
dents, then one would expect teaching to be an important 
institutional activity. And one would also expect faculty to 
perceive teaching as an important institutional activity, espe- 
cially one that is central to the perstjnnel review process 
(Rich and Jolicoeur, 1978). It is thus important that faculty. 
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as ihc priman’ a<»enis in teaching, feel comfortable leaching 
and that they perceive the academic culture as \ aluing what 
they do as teachers. Tn the end, faculty want to teach and 
fee! good about doing it: “We need to establisli new 
rh>ihms, new ways of learning, new ways c')f celebrating. We 
need alternation and alternatives; action and response; fresh- 
ening of the spirit and lightening of tlie mind. We need to 
teach" (Smith, 1990, p. 222). 

Finally, according to Table 9, faculty are satisfied with 
their relationship with the administration and the opportu- 
nity for scholarly pursuits. If one considers llie workplace 
characteristics of “relationship with administration’’ and 
“opportunity for scholarly pursuits’' “extrinsic" workplace 
features, then it is not unexpected to find faculty expressing 
moderate levels (,)f satisfaction with these characteristics of 
the workplace. That is, faculty may pcrceiv'c these two 
workplace diaracieristics as associated with tlie work envi- 
ronment but not with the actual contexl for faculty work 
(Locke, Fitzpatrick, and White, 19H3). For example, regard- 
ing the job satisfaction of college faculty, Hill (1986-87) has 
observed: “Things intrinsic to the work — teaching, scholarly 
achievement creaii\'ity, the nature of the work, etc. — should 
be the principal ,sourccs of job ,satisfaction; concomitantly, 
factors extrinsic to the actual work — salaiy, fringe benefits, 
administrative features . . — should emerge as the principal 

contributions to job dissatisfaction" (p. 38). It is not so mucii 
that faculty are dissatisfied with the workplace features of 
“relationship with admini,stration" and “opportunity for 
scholarly pursuits" as it is that faculty may nor a,ssociaie 
these workplace features wiili their personal satisfaction in 
the workplace. 

Interestingly, the faculty's dissatisfaction with the work- 
place is often associated with extrinsic factors rather than 
intrinsic factors. Fiiikelstein (1978) has obseived that faculty 
“tend to dei i\'e satisfaction from the nature of their work 
ilself, while they lend to express dissatisfaction most often 
with extrinsic factors, such as salaiy [andl administrative 
leadership" (p. 221). Ollier workplace characteristics that 
faculty perceive as extrinsic factors and that they associate 
with low levels of satisfaction include administrative and/or 
organizational decision making (Cohen, 1974), inadequate 
institutional resources (Gnuich, Lovrich, and Wilke, 1984), 
insufficient income (Gmcich, Wilke, and Lovrich, J986), 
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ambiguity in work role expeciatioiis (Smith, Anderson, and 
Lov rich, 1995), and lack of consistency in criteria for perfor- 
mance evaluations (Pearsoi'i and Seiler, 19S3; Copeland aiid 
Murray, 1996)* Smith and others (1995) suggest that faculty 
dissatisfaction w'ith the workplace has increased because the 
qualiU' of life for faculty' in academia has become more 
.stressful as a result of changes in the contextual features of 
academia: 

The impcicl of fiscal changes brought on by two conscr- 
raiiiv fuitional acimuiistratioiis and two recessions in 
the /9cSYA' has left state budgets profoLuuUy const raiiied 
and most iniii vfsity campuses in similar straits. 

Faculty salaries hare declined over the past twenty 
yeaiy in relation to pnrate-sector iiicomes. faculty 
salaries bare not kept pace with inflation orer this time 
period, sakuy disparities across disciplines hare grown, 
and sakny compression across ranks has occiirredr—all 
helping to create serious morale problems in the 
academic workplace, (p. 266) 

Diversity in Academia and the Academic Workplace 

Academia generally tries Xo stay away from controversy. The 
itistilulional culture is designed to enhance academia's intel- 
lectual features rather than debate controversial issues. The 
topic of diiVfsity i)i the U'orkpkice \s, as a result, pregnant 
with controversy and debate for academia. Dirersity in aca- 
demia is driven by the belief that underrepresented popula- 
tions, especially women and minoritievS, must be given 
access to academia (Levine, 1991). Although diversity' initia- 
tives in academia were initially focused on increasing 
representation of minority’ students, they have been 
expanded to cover all underrepresented groups. According 
to liirano-Nakanishi (1994), ‘'Representation, which began as 
.:n issue focused on students, now embraces staff, faculty, 
senior administrators, and trustees. Originally representatioii 
meant an increase Irom none to a few: today, 
representation means setting targets in proportion to societal 
populations. Originally, represcntati('>n meant access for 
blacks: today it refers to access for any underrepresented 
group" (pp. 63-6 0. 

Instead of becoming a \ chicle for institutional change in 
academia. di\ersity Initiatives have become a battleground. 
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Resistance to diversity initiatives is obscr\^ed in the increas- 
ing social distance Ix^tweeii non-White and White students 
on campus (Institute for the Study of Student Change, 1990; 
Buchen, 1992; Powell, 199H). Resistance to diversity initia- 
tives by the faculty, especially White faculty, is observ^ed in 
the obstacles women and minorities face in the academic 
workplace. Women and minority faculty, for example, are 
marginalized in the academic workplace with regard to their 
exclusion from institutional activities that govern academic 
life (Stassen, 1995; Gonzales, 1991; Chepyator-Thomson 
and King. 1996). In general, academia has resisted diversity 
initiatives despite the increasing multicultural character of 
U.S. society’ (^Josey, 1993; Milem and Astin, 1993; Bromberg, 
1993; Smart, 1978: Reed, 1986; Laiwood, Gutek, and 
Gattiker, 1984). 

Affirmative actum is generally considered to be a reme- 
dial measure for increasing diversity in the academic work- 
place (McCombs, 1989; Brooks, 1982; Valverde, 1998), 
Perhaps the most noticeable aspect of affirmative action in 
the academic workplace is the controversy it attracts rather 
than its ability’ to radically increase diversity in the work- 
place. For example, the passage of Proposition 209 (anti- 
affirmative action) in California signaled the end of affirma- 
tive action in California society, especially in education 
(Aguirre, 1997). Proposition 209's passage increased rather 
than reduced questions regarding the legitimacy oi minority^ 
students and faculty in academia (Bell, 1997a. 1997b). One 
result of Proposition 209's passage may be damage tc:> the 
collegial relationships between White and minority faculty in 
the workplace (Malveaux, 1996). Another result of the 
proposition’s passage may he a relaxed commitment to 
increasing the representation of minority faculty in California 
higher education (Schneider, 1998). 

Regarding the effectiveness of affirmative action to diver- 
sity in the academic workplace, Tack and Patiai (1992) 
observ^e that '‘even though nearly two decades have passed 
since the enactment of affirmative action laws in the United 
Stales, higher education remains largely a while male enter- 
prise” (p. 7S). Despite decreasing numbers in the professo- 
rial, from 68% in 1980 to 5Wo in 1993, White males occupy 
the majority of faculty positions (National Center for 
Education Slati.stics, 1986, 1996). The dominant position of 
White males in the U.S. professoriat reflects an ideology in 
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acadeniiii that ‘despite its rhetoric, and its attention to the 
undeniable force of changing demographics, the power of 
tradition and past practice in higher education militate 
against the diversity it so desperately seeks" (Sanders and 
xMellow, 1990, p, 9). In other words, social forces may exist 
in the academic workplace that resist iniriatives to increase 
diversity. 

if one assumes that faculty are in a favorable position to 
observe how institutional decision making shapes academic 
culture, then faculty perceptions of how academic culture 
responds to diversity create a “picture of an institution's 
cam})us climate lis experienced by the people who 
participate in the college or university community" 

(Edgerl, 1994, p. 53). To this end, faculty responses to 
diversit)' initiatives are presented in Table 10, In general, 
according to the table, faculty perceive ac'ademia’s response 
to increasing the representation of minorities in the faculty 
and administration as decreasing between 1989-90 and 
1995-96 and academia's response to increasing the 
representation of women in the faculty and administration 
as increasing slightly. Interestingly, faculty perceive 
academia’s respc'mse to creating a diverse multicultural 
environment on campus as increasing noticeably during 
the same time period. 

The faculty's perception that academia has decreavsed its 
response to increasing the representation of minorities corre- 
sponds to an obsenation made by Bunzei (1990): “During 
the past ivvo decades there has been an iiicrease in the 
participation of under-represented minority groups on tradi- 
tionally white faculties. However, despite the enactment of 
affirmative action plans by virtually every college and uni- 
versity, the rate of progress for minority faculty has 
decreased in recent years and has even regressed for black 
faculty'’ (pp. 43-44). Thar is. Faculty may perceive academia 
as decreasing its response to increasing the representation of 
minorities despite the presence of an institutional vehicle, 
affirmativ'c action, that supports and promotes efforts 
aimed at increasing institutional diversity. Although faculty 
perceive academia’s response to increasing the represenla- 
tiem of women as increasing, some researchers argue that 
academia's response falls short of renccting the number of 
women earning doctoral degrees (Bentley and Blackburn, 
1992; Bilhircl, 199 0. 
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Womoi i4re Jlocki)}^ to g}xuliicite schools ifi record 
uinnhen, and wcniy are specializin}^ hi fields that hare 
been traditionally dominated by men. . . . Decision 
makers in many institutions of higher education may 
pay lip senice to affirmative action by developinp^ 
systems It half on the surface, [seem] to seek and wel- 
come u'()men, hut IthatJ really attempt to comply with 
federal rey^ulations on paper only. In reality, the num- 
ber of women hired is still small and of that number 
even fewer attain tenure and full professor status. 

(Granger, 1993, pp. 121, 123) 

According to the data in Table JO, faculty perceive 
academia as not ha\ang a noticeable change in its response 
to increasing the number of women and minorities between 
1989-90 and 1993-96. Why then do faculty perceive 
academia as increasing diversity through a multicultural 
environment on campuses during those same years? 
Consider that tlie visibility of women and minorities on 
campus may create the impression among faculty that 
academia has been transformed into a multicultural 
organization — especially if faculty notice women and 
min(')rities participating in activities or occupying positions 
from whicli they have been noticeably absent in the past. 

As a result, faculty may perceive academia as a multicultural 
organization ‘characterized by pluralism, full integration of 
minority-culture members both formally and informally, an 
absence of prejudice and discrimination, and low lex^els of 
(intergroupl conflict" (Cox, 1991, pp. 46-47). It may be also 
that faculty perceive academia as a race-neutral organization 
and lliat changes in its environment, especially multicultur- 
alism, arc a reflection of academia's response to altering its 
institutional character. Faculty may thus believe that 
exclusion of* minorities is no longer an institutional concern. 
By focusing on issues of exclusion, faculty arc omitting 
minorities from their perceptions of academia through not 
arguing for their inclusion (Nkomo, 1992). Or faculty may 
just be c(^mplaceni and believe that the "problem oi closed 
doors for minorities has been .solved for all time" (Delgado, 
198<S, p. -409). 

F'inally, although both male and female faculty perceive 
academia's response to increasing ihe rcpresentati(^n of 
minorities as decreasing between 1989-90 and lS>95-96, only 
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women faculty perceive academia’s response to increasing 
the representation of women as decreasing betw een 
19B9--90 and 1995-96. A noticeable difference exists in 
women faculty members' perceptions regarding the 
increased representation of w^omen and minorities. That is, 
women faculty perceive academia as more responsive in 
increasing the representation of minorities than of women. 

In a sense, w-omen faculty members’ perception of 
academia's response to increasing the representation of 
women may reflect their belief that "hiring practices in 
higher education are changing, but even this reflects the 
ideology perv'ading the organization of all w^ork in this 
country^ — that w^omen's w^ork, collectively and individually, 
is less valuable than men’s” (Cadet, 1989, p. 17). Thus, while 
w'omen faculty are more likely than men faculty to perceive 
academia as committed to creating a diverse multicultural 
environment, they may be less likely than men faculty' to 
percei\ e academia as committed to increasing the 
representation of women. That is, w'omen faculty may not 
perceive themselves as linked with academia’s commitment 
to creating a diverse multicultural environment. 

Summary 

Academia is characterized in popular thinking as a 
paradise behind ivy-covered walls that shield academia 
from the world outside the w^alls and provide faculty with a 
sense of community. Despite the pastoral image of 
academia, the climate is one characterized by intense 
competition between faculty and academic departments over 
resources. And the competition over resources has resulted 
in a hierarchical arrangement that places research 
universities at the top. 

Faculty perceive the academic workplace as 
promoting autonomy and independence. They also 
perceive autonomy and independence as necessary for 
satisfaction in the w'orkplace. By linking personal goals 
with institutional expectations, faculty perceive the 
academic w'orkplacc as suppoitive of their professional 
socialization. 

The increasing presence of social forces such as 
Proposition 209 and Hopwooci i\ Texas th'M argue against 
diversity make it necessary for us to examine academia's 





response to diversity. In general, faculty' perceive academia 
as responding more to increasing the representation of 
women than of minorities in the faculty and administration. 
In addition, faculty perceive academia as having a 
noticeable response to creating a multicultural environment 
on campus, although women faculty are less likely than men 
faculty to perceive academia as responding to the need to 
increase the representation of women in the faculty and 
administration. 
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TH E A C ADEMIC WORKP LACE FOR WOMEN 

ANDMINQBITYE 

'rhc academic workplace has been described as chilly and 
alieuati}ig for women and minority faculty. Many of the 
obstacles faced by women and minority facultv' in tlie 
academic workplace are the product of an institutional en\ i- 
ronment that senses the interests of White male faculty 
(Sandler and Hall. 1986: Washington and Han’ey, 1989; 

Culp, 1992). According to McKay (1995), *'The special prob- 
lems that confront minority group faculty in mainstream 
white colleges and unh'ersities are rooted in the premises 
that informed Western culture’s white, male-dominated, 
closed intellectual system for hundreds of years. . . . So 
do.sed. exclusive, and . . . elite was this system that for cen- 
turies it excluded everyone outside of its designated know- 
ers, including .Anglo-European women" Cp. 50), Accordingly, 
Tack and Patitu (1992) obsen^e, the institutional 
environment has remained typified by White male faculty 
despite academia’s use of affirmatix'e action rhetoric: “pA'en 
though nearly two decades ha\ e passed since the enactment 
()f affirmative action laws in the Ignited States, higher educa- 
tion remains largely a wTiite male enterprise" (p, 75), 

If the academic w'orkplace sen es the interests of White 
{ male faculty, then one would expect to find the presence of 

j women and minority faculty constrained in the academic 

I workplace (Henry and Nixon, 1994; Margolis and Romero, 

i 1998; Sanders and Mellow , 1990), One would expect to find, 

for example, women and mincjrity faculty occupying periph- 
eral roles in the wx)rkplacQ^ That is, gender and minority 
I status would operate in the workplace as vehicles for plac- 

j ing women and minority faculty in peripheral roles. One 

j result is that women and minority faculty are marginalized 

■ in the w'orkplace by being overrepresented in women ox 

j minority activities. Thus, women and minority faculty arc 

1 distanced from participating and competing in workplace 

I activities with White male faculty (Aguirre, 1987; DiNitto, 

Aguilar, Franklin, and Jordan, 1995; Park, 1996). 

Despite its portrayal as a community immune to the prob- 
lems found in the world outside its ivy-covered w'alls, gen- 
der and minority status are used in academia in much the 
same way they arc used in the w'oiid outside. According to 
I'lpps (1989). “llu‘ allocation of racial, ethnic, gender, and 
social-class groups within the academic hierarchy is 
c'onsi.stcnt with the relative status, wealth, and power of 
these groups in American society'" (p. 25). In other words. 
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the status inequality associated with gender and minority 
status in the world outside is also found inside the ivy-cov- 
ered walls of academia. Women and minority faculty' are 
thus marginalized inside academia in much the same way 
they are marginalized as women and minority^ persons in the 
world outside. 

This section examines and discusses the social forces that 
shape the institutional presence and participation of women 
and minority faculty in the academic workplace. The 
following questions ser\^e as guides for the discussion: How 
do women and minority faculty perceive and define their 
participation in the academic workplace? What are the insti- 
tutional factors that shape women’s and minority faculty 
members' perceptions the workplace? What roles do women 
and minority faculty see themselves as performing in the 
academic workplace? What is the organizational fit of 
women and minority faculty in the academic workplace? 

Issues in the Workplace for Women Faculty 

An examination of faculty^ women's perceptions of the aca- 
demic workplace found that women faculty perceive little 
opportunity^ to participate in decision making (Aguirre, 
Hernandez, and Martinez, 1994). The researchers found that 
women faculty perceive less opportunity to participate in 
institutional activities as they move from the departmental 
level to the college level. They found further that White 
women faculty' perceive more oppcmunity to participate in 
institutional activities than minority women faculty. In 
general, the finding that women faculty perceive little 
opportunity' to paiticiparc in decision-making activities 
corresponds with an observation that both White and minor- 
ity women have not ‘'achieved full access to the arenas that 
position them for leadership, or to leadership positions 
themselves" (Shavlik, Touchton, and Pearson, 1989, p. 447). 

In a study of the academic experiences of women and 
men faculty’, Rau.sch and others (1989) found that women 
faculty' perceive less equity than men faculty in the alloca- 
tion of responsibilities, such as teaching and committee 
assignments. 

percent of the moifelt that their amount of 
teachiuf^ responsihilities had almost alivays or always 
been equitable in relation to their coUcayiues while 
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percent of the women felt the same ivay. Afici 
1 5 percent of the women felt that almost net vr or fierer 
were leaching respofisibilities disnibiited equally in 
companson to 8.8 percent of the men. Over 86 percent 
of the men reported that they almost always or always 
had an equitable share of committee responsibilities 
hut Q}ily 68.5 percent of the women had similar 
perceptions, (p. 7) 

Accordingly, Wenzel and Hollenshcad (1994) obscrv^ed 
that women faculty often leave a university position 
because of the unequal opportunities they face 
compared with men faculty. For example, women faculty 
describe experiences in vvliich men \were offered more 
institutional assistance with their careers, such as research 
and laborator\' money, than they were, citing them as 
reasons for leaving. 

Regarding the participation of women faculty in 
institutional activities, the research literature notes that 
women faculty arc often assigned time-consuming tasks 
that men faculty do not regard as important for professional 
socialization (Chamberlain, 1988; Demon and Zeytinoglu, 
1993; Parson, Sands, and Duane. 1991). Women faculty are 
often the victims of negative portrayals in the academic 
workplace that devalue their participation in workplace 
acti\ ities (Gallant and Cross, 1993; Merritt and Rc\skin, 1992: 
Henry, 1990). Women faculty perceive the workplace 
environment as structuring workplace activities for men 
faculty that enhance their professional socialization 
(Ayer, 1984: Johnsrud and Dcs jaiiais, 1994; Hollon and 
Gcmmiil, 1976). In general, the role played by women 
faculty in the academic workplace i.s described as follows: 

Academic women have to learn to walk on eggshells, 
playing two contradictory roles: the ivomaji and the 
professor, . . . Ihey may he asked to pour the tea at a 
faculty receptiojh to do the photocopying for the 
depaiiment head whose secretary is away, to hake 
cookies for a depaiimenial gathenng. 'Wey may be 
asked for advice alx)ut sewing, intenor decoration, and 
if they're short, they may he called "our little 
assistant professor" and even Ix' patted on the bead. 
(Toth, 1993, p. '^iO) 
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Although women faculiy are relegated to peripheral acti\ i- 
ties in the academic workplace, the research literature also 
notes that women Faculty experience a gendered workp ace. 
That is, women faculty perceive the academic workplace as 
using gender as a status characteristic for allocating resource 
and opportunity'. For example, compared w’ith men. women 
faculty are assigned hea\ier teaching loads (Austin and 
Gamson. 1983) and more service responsibilities (Menges and 
Exum, 1983). Women faculty often find themselves excluded 
from participating in committees if their presence makes men 
faculty feel uncomfortable (Parson and others, 1991). 

Women faculty also believ^e that men faculty trivialize their 
research and publishing during academic review (Johnsnid 
and WTinsch, 1991 ). According to Stevv^ard and others (1995), 
the obstacles faced by women faculty in the academic 
workplace create a “climate within the academic work 
environment that can be personally and professionally toxic 
lo many women who have attained faculty status" (p. 51). 

Minority Women Faculty 

According to the research literature, minority women faculty' 
experience more barriers to their professional socialization 
in the workplace than Wliite women faculty (Bernstein and 
Cock, 199‘t: Nievcs-Scjuires, 1992: Wwche and Grav'cs, 1992). 
The low' number of minority vv'omen in faculty^ positions 
often becomes an obstacle for them in the academic work- 
place. For example, the lack of representation cTfiispanic 
w'omen faculty in academia causes them to be ov erly bur- 
dened by student affairs activ ities. 



The lack of rcpresoilalion of Ilispcmas i)i academia as 
faculty members causes them to be overburdened by aii 
ifiordinatc amount of student advisees — both those who 
are formally assigned and those who gravitate toward 
their doof's. . . . The sheer effort of to do well by 
the students while al the same lime routi)ig an 
academic career that eiicompasses scholarly research, 
excelloit teaching, cttul committee part icipalUm 
ensures that very few Hispanas remai)i withiti the 
academic ranks. (Nieves-Squires, 1992, p. 80) 

.Although minority women faculty arc expected to per- 
form similar activities as Wlu'te women faculty', minority 
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women Faculty are i\\so expected to perform symbolic roles 
in academia. “The professor of color is asked, and expected, 
to sen e students of color as a role model and conftdam. She 
is expected to be a special tutor and advisor to their student 
groups as well as a substitute mc^ther/father/older 
sister/ older brother figure" (Greene, 199T P- 300). The 
symbolic roles minority women faculty are expected to 
perform in academia enhance their role incongiuity. For 
example, according to a Japanese-American faculty woman; 

rm such a minority in this context or i)i any university 
context in this coinitty pretty much. People like me 
have to adjust to the dominant system. ... I don 7 like 
interactvig i)i that way. It's not a culturally prefetred. 
culturally acceptable thing . . . and / resent that. But 
you dofi 7 hear a lot of us because there are not a lot of 
us sayi}ig we rese)it it. We always have to switch over 
into the other mode, (quoted in johnsrud and Sadao, 

1998, p. 326) 

In general, the obstacles faced by minority women faculty 
in academia are the product of two status characteristics, 
gender and minority status. On the one hand, they are 
expected \o perform gendered m\es in academia that require 
them to perform as caretakers for students — the big sister or 
mother role for minority students. On the other hand, minc^r- 
iiy women faculty are rendered jxw\'erless in academia by 
their minority status, and they are often regarded as tokens 
that satisfy two affirmative action slots (Wyche and Graves, 
1992), In addition, the research literature shows that minor- 
ity women faculty experience more discrimination in acade- 
mia than their minority male counterparts (Montero-Sieburth, 
1996; Singh, Robinson, and Williams-Green, 1993). 'African 
American women in social work academe may be at a 
greater risk of experiencing discrimination tlian many 
African American men. , . . \)Cbmen may be subject to the 
dual effects of racism and sexism and hence may he in 
double jeopardy** (Schiele. 1992, p. S2), 

One might argue that both White women and minority 
women faculty are expected to perform similar activities in 
academia. Although it could be the ca.se, While women 
faculty “can more easily say no" to demands such as 
performing seivic'e activities tlian minority women faculty 
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(Young, 1984, p. 136). As a result, minority women faculty 
ex}:>erience the academic workplace differently from White 
women faculty. One could say that minority women faculty 
are more at risk because of the discriminating effects of 
gender than White women faculty. One could also say, as 
some researchers have noted, that the obstacles faced by 
minority women faculty' in academia block their advance- 
ment in academia to a greater degree than similar obstacles 
block the advancement of White w^omen faculty (Elmore 
and Blackburn, 1983; Carroll, 1973; Dcjoic, 1977; Grillo. 

1997; Menges and Exum, 1983; Young, 1996). 

Issues in the Workplace for Minority Faculty 

Similar to women faculty, minority' faculty perceive little 
opportunity' in the academic w’orkplace to participate in 
institutional acti\ities, especially activities that are crucial to 
establishing institutional presence (Aguirre, 1985: Jackson, 
1991) such as serving on tenure and promotion committees 
or campus budget planning committees. Minority^ faculty’ also 
perceive themselves mainly as assigned to teach classes that 
serve a service component in their academic department 
( Aguirre, 1987; Haines, 1991; Tack and Patitu, 1992). In 
particular, minority faculty often find themselves assigned to 
reach classes that are general ser\4ce classes but not required 
to satisfy the majo in the department. The academic work- 
place “expects" minority faculty to assume responsibility for 
its ser\ice activities: “Minority faculty face significant role 
conflicts. . - . They must balance teaching, research, and 
service to the institution, knowing that there are pressures to 
perform in each area, though rewards are not equal. At the 
same time, they are also often gi\'en more chances to fill 
sendee responsibilities than their white peers — and lliey are 
expected to take them" (Exum, 1983, p- 395). 

A study of Latino faculty' members’ attitudes about the 
workplace (Martinez, Hernandez, and Aguirre, 1993) found 
that Latino faculty perceive few opportunities in tlie aca- 
demic workplace for assuming leadership roles or positions 
with the potential for leadership. In contrast. White faculty 
perceive tite academic workplace as open to anyone intcr- 
e.sted in pursuing leadership roles or positions. “Latino fac- 
ulty’ are more likely to perceive minority faculty as excluded 
from mainstream decision-making sectors on campus and 
channeled into buffer statuses where they are used to 



protect institutional interests*' (p. 48). In this case, Latino 
faculty are likely to perceive themselves as part of the aca- 
demic workplace if their presence seiA^es and protects insti- 
tutional interests. For example, the institution can “window 
dress" its minority faculty to respond to critics that accuse it 
of not having any minority" faculty. 

An examination of “quality of life" in the academic work- 
place for White and Black faculty in predominantly White 
schools of social work (Davis, 1985) found that Black faculty 
perceived barriers in the academic workplace that prevented 
them from receiving respect and attaining job satisfacticm. In 
particular. Black faculty perceived themselves as less 
respected in the academic workplace, as less likely to receive 
satisfaction from their academic positions, and with less cer- 
tain employment futures than White faculty. Davis suggCvSts 
that the cumulative effect of these perceptions on minority 
faculty serv^es as a vehicle that motivates Black faculty to 
leave their academic positions. The cumulative effect of the>:e 
perceptions also prevents minority faculty from attaining a 
quality of life similar to the one attained by White faculty. 

Although this review of the research literature shows that 
minority faculty perceive barriers in the academic 
workplace, studies in the research literature also show that 
minority faculty perceive the wT)rkplace environment as 
supportive of their professional growth and socialization. 

A study of minority faculty and their perceptions of 
conditions in the workplace in U.S. schools of social work 
(Grandbois, Andrews, and Schadt, 1996) found that minority 
faculty perceived the academic workplace as supporting the 
hiring of minority faculty and their career objectives. 
Similarly, a study of minority faculty and perceptions of 
their quality^ of life in the academic workplace (Thomas and 
Avsunka, 1995) found that minority faculty are generally 
.satisfied with their quality of life in the academic 
workplace. Another study of quality of life for minority 
faculty (Tack and Fatitu, 1992) observes that although 
minority' faculty generally perceive the academic w('>rkplace 
as supportive of their c'areer goals, they also believe that the 
academic workplace does not adequately use their skills and 
experiences. For example, minority faculty perceive the 
academic w'orkplace as using them selectively, based on 
their minority status, to serv'e on seiwice and affirmative 
action committees. 
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The Institutional Context 

Vi'hat are the institutional factors that shape women’s and 
minority faculty meml)ers* perceptions of the workplace? If 
wc:)men and minority faculty perceive barriers in the aca- 
demic workplace regarding their job satisfaction, career 
opportunities, and professional mobility, then how can the 
workplace alter their perceptions about barriers in the work- 
place? Perhaps by examining how the workplace organizes 
the perceptions of women and minority faeulty, we can 
identify institutional factors that women and minority faculty 
perceive as barriers. Despite the paucity of studies that 
examine institutional factors as barriers for women and 
minority faculty’, a few studies have attempted to describe 
the inslilutiona.l context for womens and minority faculty 
members' participation in the academic workplace. 

Grandbois and others (1996) conducted a survey of mi- 
nority' faculty' perceptions regarding selected workplace con- 
ditions in U.S. schools of social work. The sur\^ey examined 
institutional efforts to hire minority' faculty, minority faculty 
perceptions of institutional success in hiring minority 
faculty', conduciveness and suppcM'ti\'eness of the workplace 
for minority faculty career goals, institutional opportunity for 
minority faculty to influence decision making and assume 
leadership roles, and perceived racism and harassnieni by 
colleagues and students. In general, the sur\ey results 
showed that minority faculty percei\ ed the academic work- 
place as supportive regarding the hiring of minority faculty 
and their career objectives. ‘'When asked whether their 
minority status was an endangerment. advantage, disadvan- 
tage or a.sset. 6To (13) reported an endangerment, l.^% (28) 
an advantage. 43% (100) neither an advantage or disadvan- 
tage. and 18% (39) ... an asset” (p. 650). 

Table 11 shows the reconfigured results presented by 
Grandboi.s and others ( 1996). The table shows that 
minority faculty' percei\’c the school's working environment, 
administrators, and faculty' as supportive of their career 
objecii\'es. What do these results .suggest about the 
institutional context for minority faculty? On the one hand, 
the results identify a set of in.stitutional factors — the 
.school's working environment, administrative and 
faculty support — that minority faculty perceive as 
important to the attainment of their career objectives. On 
the other hand, the results identify^ a set of institutional factors 



TABLE 11 

Minority Faculty Responses to Select Institutional 
Factors* 





Minority Faculty Response 


Institutional Factor 


Always/ 

Usually 


Seldom/ 

Never 


Condud\ eness of o\ er-all 


% 76 


24 


working environment of 
the school 


N 1 13 


35 


SupportivenesM of dean in 


'Vn 8 ^ 


16 


helping achieve their 
(minority facului ol')jectives 


X 1 t 2 


28 


Supportix’eness of faculty 




46 


(as a group) in helping X "6 

achie\ e their [minority 
faculty! ol‘)jecti\’es 

*Adapu^d from Table 1 in Grantibois and others ( 1996: 6^9). 
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that could be perceived by faculty as hanie):> io the attain- 
ment of their career objecih'cs. Banks ( 1984), for example, 
notes that the entiy of Black scholars into predominantly 
White American uni\'ersities resulted in an institutional con- 
text that offered senice'ds a \*ehicle for institutional participa- 
tion bu\ ended up as a barrier to their career ad\^ancement: 

llje administrators of iniiversitics expected black 
scholars to fiuiction quite differeiitly from their irhite 
coiniterpans. . . . Rather than being allowed — and 
indeed eiiconraged — to concentrate on their academic 
tvork, many black professors were sucked into a 
plethora of activities often unrelated to their compe- 
tence and interests. Institutions that bad traditionally 
discouraged younger faculty members from padicipuf- 
i)ig on administrative committees and in community 
affairs drafted young black scholars for these 
activities. . , . Consequently, many individuals who 
had been trairwd for serious intellectual ivork and t(.K)k 
jobs expecting to do such wor‘k found that their ohenta- 
(ion ivas not compatible with what the institutions 
expected of them . (pp. 326-327) 
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Similarly, an examination of Black faculty altitudes 
and perceptions of the academic workplace (Tack and 
Paiitu, 1992) found that Black faculty generally perceive the 
academic work environment as supportive of their career 
goals. Although Black faculty' perceive select institutional 
factors — department and campus working relationships, 
identification with department and institution — as supportive 
of their presence in the academic workplace, the majority of 
Black faculty believe that the institution could better use 
their skills and experiences. In particular, because Black 
faculty perceive little opportunity to serve on important 
committees, they may believe that the workplace uses their 
skills and experiences selectively. That is. Black faculty may 
perceive the workplace as using them selectively regarding 
their minority^ status in the academic workplace. According 
to Tack and Patitu, “Minorities perceive their chances as. 
being better than those of whites for service on committees 
that make decisions about affirmative action and student 
affairs. Only one-fourth of the professionals, however, 
thought that seivice on affirmative action committees 
assisted them in achieving promotion and tenure” (p. 69). 
Thus, selective use of minority faculty based on their minor- 
ity' status in the academic workplace may serv^e as a barrier 
to the career objectives of minority faculty' (Garza, 1988; 
Washington and Harv^ey, 1989). As such, minority faculty 
may be caught in an ethnic mobility trap — by responding to 
workplace opportunities that use their minority status, 
minority faculty are shielded from more rewarding opportu- 
nities in the academic workplace (for a discussion of the 
ethnic mobility trap, see Aguirre, 1987; Wiley, 1967). 

Finally, Niemann and Dovidio (1998) examined the asso- 
ciation between solo status of racial and ethnic minority 
faculty^ in psychology departments with their job satisfaction 
and subjective feelings of distinctiveness. In general, the 
solo status (‘‘being the only one”) experienced by racial and 
ethnic minority faculty' was expected to be associated with 
level of job satisfaction and feelings of distinctiveness. The 
findings show that minority' faculty' generally report lower 
levels of job satisfaction than White faculty'. For minority 
faculty, job satisfaction w'as affected or mediated by their 
feelings of distinctiveness. That is, solo minority' faculty 
exhibited higher levels of distinctiveness that in turn resulted 
in lower levels of )ob satisfaction. In contrast, nonsolo 



ininorit\' faculty exhibited low levels of distinctiveness that 
in turn resulted in higher levels of job satisfaction. 
Interestingly, the level of distinction experienced by a 
minority faculty member may increase his or her perceived 
vulnerability to negative stereotypes in the academic work- 
place. According to Niemann and Dovidio: 

Perceptions of minorities being treated inequitably may 
lead to feelings of distinctiveness as a function of ones 
race or ethnicity for minorities. In turn, feelings of 
distuictiveness may seiisitize mUwnties to the potential 
for being suigled out for unfair treatment. Thus, in 
cofnplew naturalistic settings involving interactions 
over time, feelings of distinctiveness and stigmatization 
may represent a reinforcing, circular phenomenon. 

The solo status of minority faculty has built-in obstacles. 
¥or example, according to the fictional law professor 
Geneva Crenshaw: 

When / arrived [the first black hired}, the white faculty 
membos were friendly and supportive. "They smiled at 
me a lot and offered help and advice. When they 
saw hoiv much time I spent helping minority students 
and how I struggled tvitb my first writing, they seemed 
pleased. Then after I became acclimated to acade^nic 
life. I began receiving invitations to publish in the top 
law reviews, to serve on important commissions, and to 
lecture at other schools. At this point, I noticed that 
some of my once-smiling colleagues now greeted me 
with frowns. . . . Ihc more successful I appeared, the 
harsher became the collective Ijudgmenl] of my former 
friends. (Bell, 1987, p. 157). 

The solo status of minority' faculty may also threaten the 
ex[:)ectations White faculty have for him or her: 

AtfifSi, the white professor feels good about binng 
the minonty. It shows hoiv liberal the ivhite is, and the 
minority is assumed to tvant nothing more than to 
scrape by in the rarified world they both inhabit. But 
the minority does fiot just scrape by, is not eternally 
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grateful, and indeed sians to su7pass the ivhite 
professor Ihis is disturbing; things weren'i meant to 
go that ivay. (Richard Ddgado, quoted in Bell, 1995, 
pp. 896-897) 

Fitting In in the Academic Workplace 

Women and minority faculty share similar perceptions of 
harriers in the academic workplace to their professional 
growth and socialization. Women and minority faculty’ 
generally regard the barriers as the product of an organiza- 
tional culture that seives the interests of White male faculty’ 
(Bell, 1986; Hughes, 1998; Ware, 2000). An outcome of thcvse 
barriers for w^omen and minority faculty is that they acquire 
a '‘dislinctivenes.s” in the academic workplace that has nega- 
tive outcomes for them. In turn, the distinctiveness they 
acquire in the academic workplace puis w’omen and 
minority faculty in a context of role entrapment: They 
belong in the academic workplace but only under certain 
conditions (Kanter, 1977: Milliken and Martins, 1996). As a 
result, \vomen and minority’ faculty^ often perceive them- 
selv'es as "tokens," ‘‘curiosities,” or “anomalies” in the 
academic workplace (Delgado, 1991; Yoder, 1985). 

According to Moore (1982). women are perceived as 
"curiosities” in the academic workplace because their entry’ 
into higher education was limited to subservient roles. I'hc 
entry of wcMiien into higher education, for example, was 
often confined to the areas of homemaking and home 
economics. “[Accommodations] were made to meet the pre- 
sumed needs and abilities of w’omen in most colleges. For 
example, domestic work such as cooking, washing, and 
ironing [was] delegated to them at such colleges as Mcnint 
Holyoke and Oberlin” (p. 217). 'Fhe context of "domesticity” 
created for women in higher education also serv’cd as a 
v ehicle for recruiting w’omen into academic teaching posi- 
tions. As .such, women were tracked into academic teaching 
positions that were stibserv'ienl in academia and did not 
}X)se a threat to men faculty. It is not surprising to find that, 
as a result, men faculty regarded women faculty as curiosi- 
ties and in .some cases as irritants (Moran, 1986). 

Minority fac’ulty are "anontalie.s" in the academic w’ork- 
place because they are expected to be model citizens 
(IX'lgackx 1991 >. Minority faculty’ are expected to lx: super 
minorities” — to he different from other memi:>ers of their 




minority group. For example, minority faculty are often told 
by White faculty: "You are so different from other members 
of your group.'* Consequently, the academic workplace 
expects minority faculty to be “shining examples'* or role 
models of academic citizenship. Minority faculty can be 
part of the academic workplace only if they exhibit in their 
behavior the expectations set for them. In this sense, 
minority faculty can have a “minority" identity but not a 
“personal" one. 

W'ith regard to the institutional role of minority faculty in 
the academic workplace, minority faculty perceiv e White 
faculty as gaickeepers that constantly monitor their behavior: 

Another faclor ibaf troubles many black faculty is the 
i}istitutk)}ia} eiwiro}wient in which they find themselves 
whoi they do get a position in a predominantly white 
iiistitiition. Blacks are well aware, as are most out- 
sidcfs, that they exist in a fisbboivL having their compe- 
tence and behavior routinely and unofficially evalu- 
ated by most of the persons with whom they come in 
contact, ney feel that they are expected to be shi)ii)ig 
examples (f civic virtue. {Moore, 1987-<S8, p. 121) 

Cx)nsectuently, minority faculty may perceive themselves as 
occupying a contradictoiy role in the academic workplace — 
outsider but expected to be model citizens in academe. 

Similarly, Arce (19/6. 1978) has argued that not only are 
minority' faculty outsideis in tlie academic %v orkplace but 
also are often ascribed institutional roles that protect the 
interests of White faculty. In particular, Chicano faculty (but 
also other minority faculty) are colonized hy the academic 
workplace to subscribe to an ideology that docs not pro- 
mote their personal growth but instead forces them to 
accept institutional roles that protect White interests. One 
institutional role ascribed to Chicanes faculty', for example, is 
rooted in an affirmative action pattern: 

A }Himber of Chicaiios hare been iiicoiporated into 
specialized "Chicano roles" in many colleges and 
unireisities as part of the affirmative act km respo)ise of 
the institutions. Though the priiiciple of effective 
affirmative action that affects all levels and roles of an 
institutkm is very impoUant aiid valuable, there has 
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developed a mentality of being a professional, 
institutionalized Chicano. This mentality, whether 
formalized as a role filled by some Chicano staff or 
simply pursued as an advocatory approach, is here 
called the affirmative action pattern. . . . Chicanos that 
have these Chicano-role-specialties usually are located 
in the periphery of the decision-making and academic 
activities of colleges and univemties. (Arce, 1978. p. 95) 

By occupying the institutional roles ascribed to them in 
the academic workplace, minority faculty are thus meeting 
one institutional expectation, and their institutional role is 
not structurally integrated in the academic workplace (see 
also Hu-DeHart, 19H3; Williams, 1978; and Brown, 1990, for 
a discussion of how the roles women and minority faculty 
occupy in the academic workplace victimize their gender or 
race and ethnicity). 

Finally, Bronstein (1993) conducted a series of 
interviews with women and minority faculty to examine 
their general perceptions of their academic workplace 
and their roles in the academic workplace. Broastein notes 
that the majority of persons she intemewed '‘reported that 

■ they had experienced racial and/or gender discrimination 

during their academic careers, often from both 
administration and department colleagues*' (p. 67). 
Interestingly, the persons Bronstein interviewed remarked 
that their degree of differentness from White heterosexual 
males (“the mainstream moder') affected the role they 
played and the treatment they received in the academic 
workplace. According to Bronstein, ‘‘the more ‘different' 
people were, in cc:>mparison with that mainstream model, 
the more difficult a time they had in their institutions, 
particularly on a personal level” (p. 68). 

In addition, the different ness oi women and minority fac- 
ulty can pose a threat to White male faculty. For 
example, students', especially graduate students', interest 
in feminist and multicultural issues can result in their 
demand for the teaching and mentoring services of 
women and minority faculty. White male faculty would, 
as a result, find less demand for their services in the academic 
workplace. 1‘hc differentness minority and women 
faciuiy can thus place them in institutional roles that have the 
potential of changing the academic workplace. 
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Feminist and ethnic minority scholars can present a 
threat to the status and privilege of white male faculty. 

What the respondents in this study universally reported 
was success with students: high demand and apprecia- 
tion for the courses they taught, and for their services as 
advisers and mentors. Such responses from the 
"customers" in academic institutions have the eventual 
effect of shaping the curriculum, which means that 
those teaching the traditional offerings may find their 
services less valued and less m demand. . . . White male 
faculty may feel that their own evaluations will suffer, 
in comparison with popular feminist and ethnic minor- 
ity teachers. iHronsiein, 1993, p, 68) 

Organizational Fit 

According to Olsen, Maple, and Stage C1995), the association 
between organizational values and personal values can be 
used to examine the organizational fit of women and minor- 
ity faculty in the academic workplace: “The concept of ‘fit’ 
would appear to be usefully applied to groups such as 
women and minorities whose professional values (as 
expressed in their interests, satisfactions, and relative expen- 
diture of time) are supposed to vaiy from the traditional 
white male model in consistent and predictable ways” 

(p. 271). Similarly, Chatman (1989) has suggested that orga- 
nizational fit can be evaluated by examining the “congmence 
between norms and values of organization and the values of 
persons” (p. 339). Accordingly, Steers (1991) suggests that a 
person’s perception of the place he or she occupies in the 
organization is a measure of organizational fit. 

If women and minority faculty perceive barriers in the 
academic workplace that make them peripheral participants 
in institutional activities, then they have a weak fit in the 
academic workplace. The weak fit of women and minorir\- 
faculty may facilitate their segmentation into workplace 
activities that are not expected of White male faculty (for a 
discussion of segmented labor markets in higher education, 
see Ro.senblum and Ro.senblum. 1990; and Smith and 
Hixson, 1987). As a result, women and minority faculty 
occupy a niche in the academic workplace that is typified by 
their gender and/or minority status and promotes their 
image as “tokens” or “anomalies” (Bellas and Toutkoushian, 
1999; Merritt and Re.skin, 1992, 1997). Russell (1995) offers a 
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snapshot of the niche occupied by minoriry faculty in 
academia: "The presence of the black woman faculty 
member is a daily reminder that the law school as an 
institution has been adjudicated a practitioner of racial and 
gender discrimination, an immoral act of rank order. Her 
presence symbolizes the institution's contrition. . . . The 
tendency is to assume her inferiority, to believe that her 
appointment was unmerited, and was thus nothing more 
than a grant of their grace" (p. 499). 

The weak organizational fit of women and minority fac- 
ulty in the academic workplace, their peripheralness and 
segmentation, may also instruct us regarding their institu- 
tional representation. Nkomo (1992) has observed that 
minorities have not been studied within the organizational 
literature because “there was little awareness that racial 
minorities may have something to contribute to organization 
or that perhaps race can inform our understanding of orga- 
nizations in other ways" (p. 500). One may suspect that 
women and minorities are relatively invisible within an 
organization, because they are not regarded as capable of 
making contributions to the organization, especially the 
academic workplace (see Moore, 1982; Exum, 1983). The 
invisibility of women and minorities in organizations is 
closely associated with their ability to network with other 
organizational members (Ibarra, 1993, 1995). Ironically, even 
in organizations where minorities represent the majority of 
members, such as Blacks in professional sports, minorities 
arc absent from decision-making positions in the organiza- 
tional structure, for example, executive positions in the from 
office of professional sports (Shropshire, 1996). Similarly, 
women and minorities find themselves invisible in the 
academic workplace because their research on feminist or 
minority topics is view^ed as insignificant (Cox and Nkomo, 
1990; Reyes and Halcon, 1988; Park, 1996). Thus, the 
peripheralness md segmentation oi women and minority 
faculty in the academic workplace pre^motes their invisibility' 
in academe. 

Finally, other than the organizational dimensions of 
penpheralness and segmentation, what other organiza- 
tional dimensions can one examine regarding the orga- 
nizational fit of women and minority faculty in the 
academic w'orkplace? Although the perceptions wc:>men 
and minority faculty have of their role in tlie academic 
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workplace are importanl in determining organizational fit, 
Olsen and others C1995) propose two other organizational 
dimensions: (a) “self-efficacy or sense of personal control 
over one’s career" (p. 272), and (b) “how much intrinsic 
reward faculty derive from their work" (p. 273). To examine 
the association of these two organizational dimensions 
w'ith the organizational fit of women and minority faculty, 
Olsen and others conducted interviews with 146 tenure-track 
faculty' at a Research I university: 70 (48%) male and 76 
(52%) female, and 99 (68%) White and 47 (32%) minority 
faculty. In general, women and minority faculty tended to 
identify with university values emphasizing research and 
publication. The interviews w'ith women faculty showed that 
women faculty “like their white male colleagues, tend to de- 
fine themselves professionally in terms of their re.search, 
derive as much intrinsic reward from their academic work, 
and are satisfied w'ith their research activities” (p. 283). The 
interviews with minority faculty showed that their pattern of 
role interests w'as different from other faculty becau.se they 
“evidenced greater identification with, and satisfaction from, 
teaching than other groups of faculty” (p. 283). Thus: 

In sum, the findings of the present study suggest that 
cinrent assessments of women and minority faculty’s 
role interests may be a less than accurate characteriza- 
tion, at least for faculty at a research-oriented 
institution. Further, of the different role measures used 
(identification with teaching/research roles, time 
allocation, and satisfaction), satisfaction unth 
teaching and research proved most predictive of 
important aspects of institutional fit. (p. 283) 

One may thus approach an examination of how women 
and minority faculty fit in the academic workplace from 
several directions: by focusing on their participation in 
institutional activities, such as .ser\'ice in a university commit- 
tee or occupying a leadership position; by focu.sing on how 
women and minority faculty perceive the alignment of their 
career goals with in.stitutional expectations; and by examin- 
ing how women and minority faculty pterceive the allocation 
of rewards and opportunities in the academic workplace 
based on gender and/or minority status. The benefit of such 
a multidimensional approach to studying the organizational 
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fit of women and minority Faculty is that it facilitates the 
construction of a descriptive profile for women and minority 
faculty — d descriptive profile that portrays organizational 
dimensions as dynamic agents. By identifying organiza- 
tional dimensions, one may in turn further the understand- 
ing of how the academic workplace can be structured to 
accommodate the organizational fit of women and minority 
faculty. 

Summary 

The discu.ssion in this section has identified the precarious 
position of women and minority' faculty in the academic 
workplace. Women and minority faculty share similar per- 
ceptions of barriers in the academic workplace to their pro- 
fe.ssional growth and .socialization. They perceive the aca- 
demic workplace as chilly and alienating. Women and 
minority faculty share similar perceptions of themselves as 
tokens or curiosities in the academic workplace. These per- 
ceptions are reinforced by the observations made by women 
and minority faculty that the academic workplace segments 
their participation on the basis of gender and/or minority' 
status. 

The peripheralness and segmentation that characterize the 
participation of women and minority faculty' in the academic 
workplace has identifiable outcomes. On the one hand, the 
institutional role of women and minority faculty is not struc- 
turally integrated in the academic workplace. That is, 
women and minority faculty are in an organizational niche 
that victimizes their gender and/or race and ethnicity. On 
the other hand, the institutional role of minority faculty 
places them in an ethnic mobility trap in the academic 
workplace. That is, the academic workplace uses the minor 
ity status of minority faculty to shield them from rewarding 
opportunities. Tims, both women and minority faculty have 
a weak organizational fit in the academic workplace. 
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Women and minorities find themselves in a workplace 
setting that favors the professional socialization of White 
male faculty. One outcome for women and minority' faculty 
is that they encounter obstacles in the workplace to their 
professional socialization. In general, the obstacles target the 
gender and minority status of women and minority faculty. 
For example, women faculty are expected to be neutral, 
nonacting entities in the academic workplace. According to 
a White female faculty member describing her presence in a 
male-dominated workplace: 



I smile, I am nice. I tty to always feel like I am in a 
good humor and that I am not challenging anyone, 
but especially I smile, and it drives me nuts sometimes. 

If I did not smile or had the petsonality of some of 
my [male! colleagues / would be out on my ear. 'Ihe 
men can get away with being nerds, but there is no 
way I could get away with that, even if I wasn’t doing 
feminist things, (quoted in Tierney and Bensimon, 

1996, p. 82) 

Similarly, Contreras (1995) describes the reception minor- 
ity faculty receive in a workplace environment dominated by 
White faculty: 

fust as cold, I discovered, was the social ambiance of 
the School of Education. After settling in / went to the 
campus and discovered that no one was expecting me. 

/ had no office space nor any assignment for the semes- 
ter. / quickly discovered that little was expected of me. 

I would he marginally involved in the core curriculum 
of my department. / teas to be shared with various pro- 
grams in addressing multicultural issues, (p. 124) 
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Contreras's observation shows how integration into the 
academic workplace becomes problematic for minority fac- 
ulty. Minority faculty are often expected to negotiate their 
way in the academic workplace without bothering anyone. 
It is not surprising then that minority faculty feel unwanted 
in the workplace. 

This section examines institutional features of the aca- 
demic w'orkplace that women and minority faculty percc*ive 
to be barriers. Several tjuestions scr\'e as guides for the 
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discussion: What barriers do women and minority faculty 
encounter in the academic workplace? How do barriers in 
the academic workplace affect the professional socialization 
of women and minority faculty? How do women and 
minority faculty negotiate their identities in the academic 
workplace? 

Barriers in the Academic Workplace 

Workplace stressors create a context for academic work that 
requires faculty to juxtapose personal obligations and work- 
place tasks (McMillen, 1987; Gmelch and others, 1984, 1986). 
Faculty experience numerous streasors in the workplace.- 

Job content stressors . . . are centered on workload, 
decision making under ambiguity, and meeting seif- 
imposed deadlines. The main organizational stressors 
are job complexity, role ambiguity, and role conflict . 
Outside of work, the major issue that puts pressure on 
faculty is the discrepancy between workplace tasks and 
family obligations; [theyl can take many forms, espe- 
cially among faculty who are matried. (Smith and 
others, 1995, p. 265) 

The manner in which faculty respond to workplace stres- 
sors determines how they perceive their role in and identify 
with the workplace (Plater, 1995; Mooney, 1988). Workplace 
stressors are also an impediment to the professional 
socialization of faculty (Blackburn and Lawrence, 1995; 

Dey, 1994). 

Stress appeats to play an important role in the lives of 
university faculty. This fact has implications in the 
classroom and in research for the quality of faculty 
work. If faculty members are experiencing stress when 
attempting to accomplish tasks and likewise feel confli:t 
over their roles within the univetsity and at home, it is 
probable that their work will suffer. (Smith and others, 
1995. p. 279) 

The extent to which workplace stressors affect faculty's 
performance of tasks in the workplace “can cause facully 
memlTers to become discouraged: in many cases, 
disgruntled faculty look elsewhere for a suitable working 



environment" (Tack and Patitu, 1992, p. 17). In particular, if 
workplace stre.ssors prevent faculty meml:)er,s from perform- 
ing workplace tasks satisfactorily, then professional socializa- 
tion, such as promotion and tenure, is disrupted. 

Table 12 shows how White and minority faculty respond 
to sources of stress in the academic workplace. In general, 
women faculty have higher responses to sources of stress in 
the workplace than men faculty. Interestingly, the one 
source of workplace stress for which men faculty have a 
higher response than women faculty has to do with research 
or publishing demands. It may be that women faculty have a 
lower response to re.search and publishing demands as a 
source of stress because they perceive the institutional 
rewards, such as tenure and promotion, associated with 
research and publishing are fewer for women than for men 
(Creamer, 1998; Gmelch and others, 1986; W'itt and Lovrich, 
1988). In contrast, women faculty have a iiigher response 
than men faculty to teaching load as a source of stress 
because they often find them,selves burdened witli clas,ses 
with large enrollments and performing supplemental teach- 
ing activities, such as advising women students (Clark and 
Corcoran, 1986; Phillips, 1993; DiNitto and others, 1995). 

As such, teaching acti^'ilies may carry greater weight for 

TABLE 12 

Sources of Stress for White and Minority Faculty, 



995-1996 




White Faculty 


Minority Faculty^ 


Sources of Stress 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Time Pressures 


83‘Mi 


93% 


76% 


90% 


Lack of Personal Time 


77% 


91% 


7-1% 


86% 


Teaching Load 


60% 




61% 


66% 


Review/Promotion 




49% 


52% 


55% 


Process 










Rescarch/Puhl. 




4‘^5(> 


50% 


47‘M) 


Demand.s 










Child Care 




33^'n 


36'’i. 


31% 


Subtle Discrimination 


15% 


32% 


•'17% 


51% 



'minority faculty ~ Black. I.arino, A.sl.in. American Indian 

Soinre: special tabulation. “Race and Ethnicity in the American 
Brofessorialc. iy9S-96.“ TChA Higher Education Research Institute. 
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women than for men in the peer-review process found in 
the workplace. A.stin and Davis (1985) summarize the differ- 
ence tetween men and women faculty to workplace stress: 
“Men identify as inhibitors those situations over which they 
have less personal control (i.e., availability of funds, student 
help, or institutional support), whereas women indicate as 
inhibitors those situations in which they could exercise 
greater control (i.e., involvement in teaching, committee 
work, or family tasks)” (p. 151). 

According to Table 12, White and minority women faculty 
are more likely than men faculty to experience subtle dis- 
crimination as a source of stress in the academic workplace. 
The research literature suggests that women faculty are more 
likely than men faculty to be victims of subtle discrimina- 
tion, such as men faculty members’ negative views of 
w'omen faculty as inept or incompetent (Gallant and Cross, 
1993; Henr>% 1990). In particular, qualities that are positively 
associated with men faculty are often negatively a.ssociated 
with women faculty: "What is forthright and bold in men is 
considered aggressive and bitchy — ^and noncollegial — in 
women” (Toth, 1995, p. 46). 

Minority status compcmnds tlie subtle discrimination 
experienced by minority women faculty in the academic 
workplace. According to McCombs (1989), the minority sta- 
tus of Black women faculty results in social processes that 
alienate and isolate them in the academic workplace. 
Similarly, Nieves-Squires (1992) observes that the minority, 
status of Hispanic women faculty is used in the academic 
workplace to segment them into service activities that target 
Hispanic students. Minority women faculty are also more 
likely than White women to find themselves the victims of 
negative stereotypes in the academic workplace (Menges 
and Exum, 1983; Young, 1984; Fontaine and Greenlee, 

1993). For example, White faculty often regard the presence 
of minority women faculty in the workplace as the product 
of affirmative action. As such, White faculty regard their 
pre,sence as the outcome of avoiding considerations of merit 
and focus instead on their minority statu.s. 

Workplace Issues 

The research literature on women and minority faculty sug- 
gests that they are less satisfied with the workplace than 
White men faculty. Women’s and minority faculty members’ 
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satisfaction with the workplace is also affected by the 
barriers they encounter in the workplace. The barriers 
encountered by women and minority faculty are workplace 
issues for them because they affect their professional social- 
ization and career opportunities in the academic workplace. 
These workplace issues are important to our understanding 
of wliy women and minority faculty perceive themselves in 
an anomalous position in the academic workplace (Aguirre 
and others, 1994). The distinction of often being the “only 
one" in the workplace results in minority faculty members' 
having lower levels of job satisfaction than white faculty 
(Niemann and Dovidio, 1998), In some cases, the 
organizational context of the academic workplace portrays 
minority w'omen faculty as anomalies: “When Latinas gain 
entry^ or are hired in higher education, suspicion about the 
reasons for their being there are raised as a form of 
tokenism or as examples of reverse discrimination” 
(Montero-Sieburth, 1996, p. 70). 

Gendered salary 

One of the w’orkplace issues women faculty cite most often 
has to do with the presence of differentials in faculty pay 
(Pounder, 1989; Kelly, 1989; Toutkoushian, 1S>98; Alpert, 

1989: Barbezat, 1987; Luna, 1990). According to Hensel 
(1991), the American Association of University Professors 
has found that, since 1975, the salary gap betv^^een men and 
women faculty has not narrowed and that it, in fact, has 
expanded at the assistant professor level. Regarding entiy- 
le\ el salaries (e.g., assistant professor rank) for women fac- 
ulty. Bellas (1997) has observed that the number of women 
in an academic discipline has a negative nonlinear effect on 
entry-level salaries: “The strongest effect ... on average dis- 
ciplinary^ salary^ appears to occur among disciplines that have 
less than 15“20% W'onien; the negative effect weakens 
among disciplines with greater proportions of women, 
although a negatwe effect remains'" (p. 315). 

Ransom and Megdal (1993) examined the relative pay of 
men and w'omen faculty betw'een 1965 and 1985 to see 
whether affirmative action initiativ^es such as the Pqual Pay 
Act of 1963 decreased salary^ differentials between men and 
women faculty. In general, they found that affirmative action 
initiatives had increased the representation of women on 
college and university faculties and their salaries relative to 
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men’s salaries between the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Despite the relative increase in salary' for women faculty, 
however: 
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Since 1977, the relative pay of women apparently has 
not improved. . . . Equal pay policies do not seem to 
have been too effective in higher education. By our 
estimates, women faculty members are, on average, 
paid significantly less than equally capable me>z. 
Nationally, relative pay of women probably did not 
improve in the late 1970s and early 1980s. (p. 34) 

Is gender the primary variable that creates a context of 
gendered income for women faculty? That is, can the salary' 
differences between men and women faculty be explained 
by examining other factors such as career experience, 
education, publications, and research? Bognanno (1987) 
suggests that although factors such as the number of 
publications and time spent on research can explain some 
of the difference between men and women faculty 
salaries, the salary difference remains partially based on 
gender. Robin and Robin (1983) examined a series of 

■ comprehensive salary researche.s between 1977 and 1980 to 

identify variables that describe the context for differentials 
in women and men faculty salaries. They analyzed their 
data by means of a multiple classification scheme that 
focused on six independent variables: academic rank, 
college of employment (social sciences, natural sciences, 
etc.), sex, race, highest degree earned, and years in 
academic rank. In general, Robin and Robin found that 
even when they controlled for .some of the independent 
variables, a salary differential existed between women 
and men faculty: 

the data [indicate) that, during the first two years 
researched, women were found to receive lower 
salaries than the average at all ranks. Vhe multiple 
classification analysis, controlling for the salient 
variables identified through the multiple stepwise 
regression analysis, indicated that the salary decre- 
ments for women faculty persisted even when the 
factors of rank, race, college, highest degree, and years 
in rank, were adjusted for. (p. 54 ) 
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Similarly. Ervin, Thoma.s, and Zey-Ferrell (1984) tested the 
thesis that inequities based on sex exist in the academic 
workplace. To lest the thesis, they constructed a model con- 
sisting of 10 background variables (sex, age, race, marital 
status, highest degree earned, length of time with doctorate, 
years employed by the university, institutional categoiy'^ 
[Carnegie Type I, II, etc.], academic discipline, and ideal 
workstyle [teaching x research x seivicel), 6 work activity 
variables (actual workstyle [teaching x research x service], 
chair’s perception of faculty workstyle, time spent in teach- 
ing, time spent in research, time spent in service, and total 
time spent working), and 7 productivity variables (obtaining 
external grants, obtaining internal grants, release time 
received, number of published monographs, number of 
published articles in distinguished-quality journals, number 
of published articles in intermediate-quality journals, and 
number of published articles in low-quality journals). Ervin 
and others used their model to examine the predictive 
effects of the background variables, work activity variables, 
and productivity variables on four types of reward in 
the academic workplace: tenure, rank, salary, and type of 
appointment (nontrack, part time, etc.). 

In general, Eivin and others (1984) found that of the four 
t>’pes of rewards they examined, only salary differed by sex. 
Their results showed that men faculty earn significantly 
more than women faculty (about $130.37 per month more) 
and that men faculty are more likely^ to receive rew'ards for 
achieved characteristics than women faculty. ‘It can be seen 
readily that sex, in this case femaleness, is negatively related 
( — .10) to salary. Stated another way, after we . . . controlled 
for longevity, discipline, and other predictors of salary, 
women earn less than men" (p. 1019). 

The research literature thus suggests that gender plays a 
role in salary differences between women and men faculty. 
Salary differences between men and women faculty are a 
workplace i.ssue because they affect job performance and 
job satisfaction. According to Hagedorn (1995), gender- 
ba.sed wage differentials in academia tend to decrea.se job 
satisfaction, increase work-related stress, and increase nega- 
tive perceptions of collegiality among women faculty. 
Similarly, Pfeffcr and Langton (1993) note that in general 
salary differentials between faculty have negative effects on 
job .satisfaction and re.search productivity, balary' differentials 
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betvt'een men and women faculty also have more financial 
consequences for women than for men (Astin and Bayer, 
1972; Moses, 1997). For example, lower salaries for women 
faculty mean that it takes them longer to ama.ss human capi- 
tal, such as a salary base for computing retirement salaries, 
comparable to a man's. 

Minority faculty salaries 

The re.search literature is relatively silent regarding salary 
differentials between minority and nonminority faculty. 

Given the discriminating effects of minority status in U.S. 
society on educational outcomes, income, and occupation, 
however, one would expect to find salary differences be- 
tween minority and nonminority faculty (for examples of 
how minority status operates as a discriminating dimension, 
see Aguirre and Turner, 1998). Finkelstein (1982) and 
Brasskamp (1978), for example, offer descriptive accounts of 
how minority status results in salary inequity between mi- 
nority and nonminority faculty. In general, they note that 
minority faculty salaries are lower than tho.se for nonminor- 
ity faculty. 

In a clo.ser look at how minority status affects faculty 
salaries. Ford (1984) examined faculty pay in the School of 
Management at a medium-sized university in the Southwest. 
The objective of the study was to determine, by controlling 
for university service and academic rank, whether minority 
status affects faculty .salaries. Of the 22 subjects in the study, 
all were full-time faculty, male, and had Ph.D. degrees; all 
had been at the university three years or more and had 
received at lea.st riv'o pay raises; and all but three were asso- 
ciate professors or professors. Seven were non-White 
(1 Black, 3 East Indians, and 3 Chine.se). By using multiple 
regression analysis, Ford found that White faculty received, 
on average, $462 more than non-White faculty in annual 
.salary' increases and that White faculty earned, on average, 
$4,200 more per year than non-White faculty. 

Pavel, Skinner, Cahalan, Tippiconnic, and Stein (1998) 
analyzed data from the Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data .Sy.stem (IPEDS) for fall 1993 to study .salary differentials 
between American Indian faculty and other faculty. They 
found that the median salary ol' American Indian faculty wa.s 
about 91% of the .salary earned by all full-time faculty. An 
examination of .salary differentials by racial and ethnic 




population showed that American Indian faculty earned me- 
dian salaries comparable to 81% of Asian faculty 
median salaries, 100% of Black faculty median salaries, 

93% of Hispanic faculty median salaries, and 90% of White 
faculty median salaries. The data Pavel and others 
examined also showed that, in general, minority faculty- 
earned 97% of the median faculty earned by White faculty. 
When Asian faculty were excluded from the minority 
population, however, the saiaiy' differential between 
White faculty and minority faculty was 92%. Accordingly, 
minority- faculty earn lower salaries than White faculty' and 
have lower rates of earning tenure than White faculty 
(Nettles and Perna, 1995). 

In contrast, Russell (1991) found no appreciable salary 
differentials between minority and nonminority faculty 
(Table 13 summarizes the data examined by Russell). 

Table 13 shows that very small differences occur between 
the mean salaries of minority and nonminority faculty'. One 
explanation for the lack of appreciable differences is found 
in the econometric literature arguing that minorities will 
receive high returns (e.g., salary) for signals of high 
productivity (e.g., postgraduate degrees). For example, 
minority' persons who earn Ph.D. degrees would be 
expected to receive greater returns than a minority person 
without a Ph.D. degree — ^:tnd perhaps even greater than a 
nonminority- (White) person with a Ph.D. degree (Golbe, 
1985). Freeman (1977b) found that Black male academics 
with publications to their credit earn more than their 
White counterparts. Similarly, Belman and Heywood (1991) 



TABLE 13 

Mean Incomes of Non-Minority and Minority Faculty by 
Type of Institution 





Total Income 


Basic Salary 




NoH‘ 


Non- 




Type of institution 


Minority Minority Minority Minority 


All InbtilLitions 


$48,931 $46,743 


$39,501 


$38,912 


Docu^ral 


$60,981 $55,316 


S47735 


$46,186 


Other rour-Year 


S40A50 SIOJH'I 




$33,948 


Source: Hihlc \', RilsscII (1990. 
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note that signals of high productivity (college and 
graduate school) are associated with higher returns for 
minorities. But; 

It might he that the pattern of sheepskin effects results 
from a general "obstacles” modeiin which 
minorities achieve high levels of education only when 
they are unusually productive. Such an explanation 
implies minority earnings gaps should diminish with 
educatioji levels and, correspondingly, that the 
minority return to additional years of education 
should be higher than that of white males which it isn’t. 
The empirical results indicate minorities receive greater 
value from diplomas not from years of education. 

Cpp. 723-724) 

Thus, there may not be any appreciable differences 
between the mean salaries of minority and nonminority 
faculty, because the Ph.D. degree reduces any status distinc- 
tion between minority and nonminority faculty that could 
be translated into differential salary outcomes. That is, the 
Ph.D. degree, as a signal of high productivity, is translated in 
the academic workplace as a reduced earnings gap between 
minority and nonminority faculty. 

A biased reward system 

Although women faculty perceive themselves to be the 
victims of salary inequities, minority faculty perceive them- 
selves to be the victims of a biased reward system. The pres- 
ence of a biased reward system in the acr.demic workplace 
is an important workplace issue for minority faculty because 
it affects their presence and permanence in academe. 
Seidman (1983), for example, conducted a series of in-depth 
interviews with 76 faculty and staff at community colleges in 
New York, Massachusetts, and California. The re.sults 
showed that minority faculty believe they worked harder 
and were more conscientious in their work performance 
than White faculty to receive comparable rewards. 

According to Moore ( 1987-1988), minority faculty regard 
White faculty as gatekeepers in academia who control 
access to faculty ranks and the rew'ard system. Minority 
faculty thus perceive themselves to be the victims of a 
biased reward system, finding it an obstacle to their 
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presence and permanence in the academic workplace 
(Carter and O’Brien, 1993, Johnsrud, 1993; Fields, 1996). 

One reward all faculty seek is tenure. Tenure not only 
endows the recipient with institutional permanency in 
academia but also serves as a signal for other faculty that the 
recipient’s academic work is meritorious. The research 
literature notes the presence of obstacles in the academic 
workplace for minority faculty working toward tenure. The 
tenure review process required of faculty is often pregnant 
with discriminatory mechanisms that victimize minority 
faculty (Menges and Exum, 1983). For example, 

"Getting Tenure at the U” (Mindiola, 1995) describes a 
Chicano professor’s involvement in a tenure dispute. 

A Chicano professor with a joint appointment in Chicano 
studies and an academic department underwent a tenure 
review by both departments. 

In the end, the department voted six to five not to grant 
tenure. The recommendation was based upon there 
being an insufficient number of published scholarly 
articles. Chicano Studies, in contrast, strongly 
recommended the granting of tenure on the basis of 
outstanding service to the program and a more than 
acceptable record of scholarly achievement and 
publications, especially in light of the professors dual 
responsibilities, (p. 33) 

Although Mindiola notes in the essay that political factors 
were involved in the decision — another candidate came up 
for tenure at the .same time in the same academic depart- 
ment, for example — ^the case .study is instructive with regard 
to the risk of holding a joint appointment when it concerns 
institutional rewards such as tenure. In a sense, joint 
appointments Ixicome an obstacle for minority faculty mem- 
bers being reviewed for tenure because they have to meet 
two different sets of expectations. In some cases, such as the 
one dc.scribcd by Mindiola, the expectations are in conflict 
with each other. In contrast, majority (White) faculty mem- 
bers rarely face the conflict involved in trying to .satisfy two 
different sets of expectations (Banks. 1984; Exum, 198.3). Not 
surprisingly, academia attempts to sort minority faculty into 
joint appointments (Aguirre and Martinez, 199,3; Garcia, 

1978) and by doing so increases minority faculty membens’ 
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chances of being turned down for tenure. As such, minority 
faculty are victims of a biased reward system that favors 
majority (White) faculty. 

Women faculty 

Women faculty are also victimized by a biased rew^ard 
system in the academic workplace. According to Phillips 
(1993), women face a tenure trap in the academic work- 
place. In particular, the lack of personnel policies in the 
academic workplace that facilitate a women faculty mem- 
ber’s having a family is an obstacle in women’s pursuit of 
tenure. ‘There is an old joke that women should have their 
kids in the summer. . . . Men have children too, hut they 
don’t have the same problems as women” (p. 44). Ezrati 
(1983) notes that personnel policies in higher education 
adversely affect married women. In particular, single 
women faculty face fewer obstacles in the academic 
workplace than married faculty women with children. 
Similarly, Freeman (1977a) notes that married faculty 
women receive fewer in.stitutional rewards than single fac- 
ulty women or men faculty. According to Witt and Lovrich 
(1988), married women faculty often find themselves in a 
role conflict — dividing time between the academic 
workplace, and home and children. Time spent away 
from the academic workplace is perceived as an 
indication that a married woman faculty member is not 
serious about her career. This perception often appears 
during a married woman faculty member’s tenure 
review (Hensel, 1991). 

A study of women tenure-track assistant professors in a 
public Carnegie 1 research university (Finkel and Olswang, 
1996 ) focused on women faculty members’ perceptions of 
impediments and barriers in their careers. In general, the 
study's results showed that close to half the women faculty 
postponed having a child because they perceived it as an 
impediment to their profe.ssional interests and careers. "A 
large number of women assistant professors who choose to 
remain childless do so because of the perceived impact of 
children fon] their success in achieving tenure” (p. 131). If 
women faculty perceive childbearing as an impediment to 
their professional careers, then academia can lessen the 
perception of childbearing as an impediment by developing 
personnel policies — .stopping the tenure clock, Ibr 
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example — ^that reduce conflict bct^^een personal and 
professional goals. 



One primary policy solution is to grant tenure deferrals 
to all faculty members who become parents, . . , In this 
way, ten ii re pressure will be reduced. This policy recog- 
nizes that family obligations may affect productivity 
rates even for those individuals who continue to work 
immediately after a bUih or othenvise limit their leaves. 

It is not unequal treatment to give faculty members who 
bad a child the benefit of additional time to achieve 
tenure if they give birih during their probationary) 
years; it is fair treatment. (Finkel, Olswang, and She, 

1994, p. 268) 

Professional Socialization 

The experiences of women and minority^ faculty in the aca- 
demic workplace are different from those of White male 
faculty. W'bmen and minority faculty^ are more likely than 
White men faculty^ to experience multiple sources of stress 
in the academic workplace that affect their professional 
socialization. For example, women and minority faculty 
might encounter social isolation (Yoder, 1985; Bell, 1986). a 
requirement to spend more time in service and teaching 
than White male faculty^ (Russell, 1991; Aguirre, 1987), 
discredited research (Reyes and Halcon, 1988: Parson and 
others, 1990, and fewer institutional rewards than White 
men faculty^ (Enin and others, 1984; Exum, Menges, 

Watkins, and Berglund, 1984). The experience of women 
and minority faculty^ with these factors often results in their 
leaving the academic workplace (Rausch and others, 1989; 
Aguirre and Martinez, 1993). How do these factors affect the 
professional socialization of v.'omen and minority faculty? 

S(H:ial isolation 

Women and minority faculty are usually found in a 
peripheral position in the academic workplace. 

Sometimes being the only one in an academic department or 
college enhances the social isolation felt by women and 
minority faculty (Moran, 1986: Phelps, 1995). The social 
isolation experienced by women and minority faculty^ in 
the academic workplace affects their professional 
socialization: ti excludes them from interacting with 
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information and support networks in the academic 
workplace that are important to obtaining resources and 
rewards (Clark and Corcoran, 1986; Banks, 1984). In 
paiticular, the social isolation experienced by women and 
minority faculty is an obstacle to tlieir development of 
mentoring relationships and activities that could promote 
their success in the academic workplace (Parson and 
others, 1991; Carter, 1982). Thus, the social isolation 
experienced by women and minority' faculty in the 
academic workplace prevents them from participating in 
and developing roles in the workplace similar to those of 
White men faculty. 

Service and teaching 

Because they are often the only one in their academic 
department or college, w^omen and minority faculty find 
themselves performing more serv'ice activities than White 
men faculty, such as advising or ser\4ng on committees that 
focus on women and/or minority students (Rausch and 
others, 1989; Aguirre and Martinez, 1993). One result is that 
women and minority faculty find themselves overburdened 
with the demands of such service activities (Wyche and 
Graves, 1992). Women and minority faculty are also 
assigned more often to teach undergraduate classes than 
White men faculty (Menges and Exum, 1983; Johnsrud 
and Des Jarlais, 1994). And because women and minority 
faculty often have joint academic appointments, they are 
expected to assume responsibility for developing the cur- 
riculum and teaching the classes on women and minorities 
(Toth, 1995; McKay, 1995). Thus, compared with White 
men faculty, women and minority faculty spend more time 
in workplace activities such as teaching and service that do 
not necessarily promote their professional socialization in 
the academic w'orkplace. especially the professional social- 
ization that increases their chances of attaining tenure and 
promotions. 

Discredited research 

Regarding the acceptance of minority research, especially by 
White academics, Reyes and Halcon (1991) note: 

Ihe delef^itimizaUon of minority msearch by majonty 
faculty is rooted in the values that [uudergird] academe 
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and that are characteristic of culturally monolithic 
systems. Those systems judge the quality of scholarship 
from the normative perspective of their own cultural 
group and thus deem deviations from the norm as 
inferior, (p. 176) 

Similarly, Toth (1995) observes that women faculty are 
advised, especially by men faculty, to limit their involvement 
in feminist research until they have received tenure: 

Some young women are advised to postpone childbear- 
ing and feminist research until after they have tenure. 
They’re told to write on subjects to which they’re not 
committed, to wait in silence and cunning until the 
tenure decision is made. (p. 45) 

By discrediting feminist and minority research, the aca- 
demic workplace reinforces the peripheral position of 
women and minority faculty and questions the legitimacy of 
their presence in academe (Chepyator-Thomson and King. 
1996; Astin and Davis, 1985). In discrediting their research, 
academia also negates the professional socialization of 
women and minority faculty, especially their membership 
in a community of scholars (Ayer, 1984; Haney-Lopez, 1991). 
That is, women and minority faculty receive the 
message that their research is not worthy of merit and, as a 
result, does not legitimate their inclusion in the academic 
community. 

For example, Linda Mabry, an African-Aanerican female 
law professor, quit the faculty of the Stanford Law School 
because she was excluded by her colleagues from discus- 
sions concerning the creation of an international busine,ss 
law program. Mabr)- saw the exclusion as a professional 
insult because her area of experti,se is international business 
law. According to Mabry, the exclusion “was demoralizing 
and embarrassing. ... It W'as as if I were invisible’’ (quoted 
in Mangan. 1S>99. p- A12). Her exclu.sion can be viewed as a 
reflection of the institutional view. 

Smaller Institutional rewards 

Based on our review of the research literature, we have 
observed that women and minority faculty receive smaller 
and fewer institutional rewards than White men faculty. In a 
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sense, this finding is not surprising. If women and minority 
faculty are spending more time than White men faculty^ in 
teaching and service and their research is discredited in 
the academic workplace, then women and minority faculty 
are destined to receive smaller and fewer institutional 
rewards, especially if one considers that they are 
excluded from pathways enjoyed by White men faculty 
that result in institutional rewards (Steward and others, 1995; 
Menges and Exum, 1983)- In particular, by spending 
more time on service and leaching than White men 
faculty, women and minority’ faculty^ are limited in the 
amount of time they can spend in research. That is, their 
participation in research that could result in published 
articles is limited (johnsrud and Des Jarlais, 1994; Olsen 
and others, 1995). In short, limits on the time they can 
devote to publishing and research decreases the access of 
women and minority faculty to institutional rewards, 
especially tenure. 

Negotiated Identities 

Given the barriers women and minority faculty encounter in 
the academic workplace, how do they negotiate their 
identities in academe? One response from women and 
minority faculty is to show that they are equal to White men 

I mgM faculty. Minority" faculty, for example, place pressure on 

themselves “to prove that they are as good as w"hite 
academics" (Reyes and Halcon, 1991, p. 174). This 
observation suggests that minority faculty" attempt to 
negotiate their identity in the academic workplace by prov- 
1^1 ing that they are equal to White faculty. The dilemma for 

minority" faculty in accepting this practice is that they must 
be overachievers in a context where While faculty are m>t 
themselves overachievers. The dilemma is compounded if 
one considers that minority faculty" must undergo an “accul- 
turative" rather than a ‘ socialization" process to mirror the 
behavior of White faculty (Qmireras, 1998). That is, minority 
faculty must change their identities as well as their profes- 
sional goals to match lho.se of White faculty’. In the end, 
minority faculty may displace themselves farther fr<.)m the 
academic workplace. 

Perhaps the most serious dilemma that women and 
minority faculty face in the academic workplace is the 
notion of tokenism. Montero-Siehurth 0996) suggests that 
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the use of affirmative action policies in academia to in- 
crease the representation of women and minority faculty 
has often resulted in their portrayal as tokens or examples 
of reverse discrimination. It is possible that the academic 
workplace enhances the tokenism of minority faculty, for 
example, by segmenting them into service activities that 
White faculty often do not perform. 

I assen that in the ciuTent regime of tokenism [that] is 
characterized by an occasional professor of color in 
otherunse all white institulions, the unive?'sity and the 
community subject a professor of color to conflicting 
demands and disproportionately high service obliga- 
tions. . . . Professors of color . . . are also expected to 
perform in symbolic roles and serve symbolic signifying 
functions. These dispropo}iionate sewice obligations 
make it difficult for the professor of color to choose his 
own role and may hamper his effective performance of 
other important professorial responsibilities, (Greene, 

1991, pp. 297-298) 

Similarly, the tokenism of women faculty is enhanced in 
the academic workplace when they are asked to use their 
intuitive sense of compassion to deal with students, espe- 
cially women students. “An academic woman must also 
resist the compassion trap: being always available to every- 
one. Universities are full of needy students, and we do what 
we can for them, but no one person can be the adviser for 
all the women students" (Toth, 1995, pp. 42-43). 

Perhaps one strategy that wc)men and minority faculty 
can use to negotiate their identity regarding the concept of 
tokenism is to avoid participating in institutional activities 
that victimize their gender and/or minority status. 

Minority faculty can avoid service on university committees 
(such as affirmative action committees) that reinforce their 
identity as minority and structure opportunity for 

them only in minority-oriented activities. Women faculty can 
avoid serving as academic advisers for all the women 
students in their department. Such segmentation by gender 
easily leads to the perception that academic advising is 
women’s work. As such, both w’^omen and minority faculty 
can challenge the perception that they are tokens in the 
academic w'orkplacc. 
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Summaiy 

Women and minority faculty experience the academic work- 
place differently from White men faculty'. Because the aca- 
demic workplace is organized to meet the professional 
needs of White men faculty, women and minority faculty^ 
encounter barriers to their professional socialization in the 
academic workplace — barriers such as how rewards like 
salary and tenure are allocated and social isolation, which 
constrains their ability to identify with and fit in the 
academic workplace. 

The manner in which the academic workplace structures 
the participation of women and minority faculty can result in 
a dilemma for their identity in academia. By discrediting 
their research, academia questions the role of women and 
minority faculty. By^ segmenting their participation in the 
academic workplace into activities that victimize their gen- 
der and/or minority status, academia reinforces the tenuous 
relationship of women and minority faculty to the academic 
enterprise. In the end, women and minority faculty become 
victims when they are portrayed as tokens in the academic 
w^orkplace. 
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SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 



The workplace in U.S. society is predicted to become 
^ increasingly divense in the 21st century (Johnston, 1987). 

Some believe that dramatic changes in the racial and ethnic 
composition of U.S. society will require comparable changes 
in the ethnic and racial composition of workers (Jordan, 
1998). Others, however, believe that dramatic changes in the 
racial and ethnic composition of U.S. society^ will not 
improve diversity^ in the workplace but w'ill instead foster 
exaggerated beliefs about workplace diversity (Cummer, 
1998). What about wx)rkplace diversity for women and 
minority faculty in academia? The picture of women and 
minorities is not clear. 

Diversifying the Faculty 

There is no doubt that the representation of women and 
minorities in the faculty population increased between 
1980 and 1993* While men increased their number in the 
faculty population by 5-1% between 1980 and 1993, 
women increased their number by 53 5%. In contrast, 
minorities increased by 56.1%, with minority^ women increas- 
ing by 84.6% and minority men by 42.9%. It appears then 
that women and minorities have made appreciable gains in 
their representation in the faculty population. Do these 
facts mean that academia has diversified its character? Does 
it mean that organizational change has taken place in 
academia? 



Women faculty 

Some researchers have suggested that the numerical gains 
made by women faculty are simply an outcome of their 
numerical increase in the student population and in the 
population of college degree recipients (Higgerson and 
Higgerson, 1991; Conway, 1989; HenscI, 1991). For example, 
Ix^tween 1980 and 1990 the number of women students in 
higher education increased by 26%, while the number of 
men students increased by 7% (Aguirre, 1995a). In addition, 
between 1980 and 1990. the number of women aw'arded 
bachelor’s degrees increased by 20%, the number of women 
aw-arded masters degrees increased by 9^/o, and the number 
of women avvarded doctors degrees increased by 42%. In 
contrast, figures for men w'cre 1%, -3%, and -4%, respec- 
tively. As a result of increasing their number in the student 
population and in the number of degree recipients. 
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especially doctor’s degrees, women increased their 
numerical representation relative to men in the pool of 
available faculty. 

Is the increased representation of women doctoral degree 
recipients in the pool of available faculty reflected in their 
numerical increase in the faculty population? According to 
the data we have examined, the number of doctoral degrees 
awarded to women between 1980 and 1S>93 increased 
45.2%, while their number in the faculty population 
increased 53 5%. The data .suggest that the numerical 
increa.se of w^omen in the faculty population has kept pace 
with the number of women earning doctor’s degrees. If 
women continue to increase the number earning doctor’s 
degrees, then the faculty ranks will become increasingly 
diversified by women in the 21si century. 

Minority faculty 

Within the minority' faculty population, Asians made the 
largest gain in number between 1980 and 1993- According to 
Sands and others (1992), the increase in the number of 
Asian faculty simply reflects a larger pool of available faculty 
than for Latinos or Blacks. Between 1980 and 1990, for 
example, the number of Asian students in higher education 
increased 94% (Aguirre, 1995a). In comparison, the number 
of Black students increased 10%, the number of Latino stu- 
dents 6l%. With regard to the increase in degrees awarded 
between 1980 and 1990, the breakdown by racial and ethnic 
groups is as follows: bachelor's degrees — ^Asians (148%), 
Blacks ( — 4%)), Latinos (48%); master’s degree.s — Asians 
(95%), Blacks (-16%), Latinos (42%); doctor’s degree.s — 
Asians (.65%), Blacks ( — 16%), Latinos (42%). As a result, the 
gains made by Asians in the student population and in 
the awarding of degrees have expanded the pool of Asians 
available for faculty positions more than for Blacks or 
Latinos. 

Special note must be made of the decreasing numl^er of 
Blacks earning undergraduate and graduate degrees. On the 
one hand, the decreasing numbers of Blacks earning under- 
graduate and graduate degrees reflect the contextual rela- 
tionshif) of Black persons to higher education (Washington 
and Newman, 1991), and the contextual relationship of 
Blacks to higher education reflects a shrinking pool 
of Black students progressing from high school to college 



(Patton, 1988). On the other hand, the decreasing numbers 
of Blacks earning undergraduate and graduate degrees may 
explain why both Black men and Black women showed the 
smallest increase in the minority faculty population between 
1980 and 1993* As a result. Black faculty may be overshad- 
owed in the faculty population by Asians and Latinos. 
Comparatively speaking, however, Asians will become more 
noticeable in the faculty population in the 21st centuiy than 
either Blacks or Latinos. 

Institutional Initiatives 

Another context may instruct us regarding the represen- 
tation of women and minority faculty in academia — the 
outcome of institutional initiatives in academia that target 
diversity in the faculty ranks. As we have already noted, 
women and minorities made appreciable increases in 
the Li.S. professoriat between 1980 and 1993. Moreover, the 
numerical increase of w'omen and minorities in the faculty 
ranks bem^een 1980 and 1993 was associated with the num- 
ber of w^omen and minorities earning doctoral degrees. 

What does this fact say about institutional initiatives in aca- 
deme focused on faculty diversity? 

Perhaps the single most controversial institutional initia- 
tive in academe designed to increase faculty diversity is 
affirmative action. If the purpose of affirmative action is to 
increase faculty diversity by drawing from a pool of avail- 
able candidates, then affirmative action has satisfied its pur- 
pose. The data we have examined suggest that increases in 
the number of women and minority faculty have 
corresponded with their increase in the p ol of available 
faculty. As such, it appears that affirmative action may have 
linked supply and demand. That is, the demand for women 
and minority faculty has kept up with the production of 
women and minorities earning doctoral degrees. 

One must assume, however, that academia has Ix^en 
successful in promoting affirmative action initiatives that 
promote the graduate and professional education of women 
and minority faculty^ The enrollment of women and 
minorities, for example, in graduate and professional 
education has been steadily increasing (Gose, 1996; Magner, 
1997). Similarly, the proportion of w'omen and minority 
faculty^ has been slow^ly increasing (Schneider, 1997). As a 
result, the numlx^r of women and minorities earning 
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graduate degrees may serve as a vehicle in academia for the 
recruitment of faculty. If this is the case, then affirmative 
action is a signal that efforts to diversify the faculty have had 
results. 

This is not to suggest that affirmative action has 
resolved the problems faced by women and minority 
faculty in academia. The reluctance of White faculty to 
discuss the discrimination faced by women and minority 
faculty limits the potential benefits of affirmative action in 
diversifying academia (Irvine and Walker, 1998; Smith, 1996; 
Stassen, 1S>95). In addition, the passage of anti-affirmative 
action legislation, such as Proposition 209 in 
California, and legal court cases that question the need 
for affirmative action programs in academia, such as 
Hopivood V. Texas, create a negative climate for affirmative 
action initiatives in academia (Rodriguez and Takaki, 1998; 
Gose, 1998; Malveaux, 1996). As a result, affirmative action 
is pregnant with social conflict in the academic workplace. 
According to Olivas (1988) with regard to Latino faculty, 
“unless higher education takes more seriously its 
responsibilities to seek out others like us, and to behave 
differently toward Latinos, the extraordinary cycle of 
exclusion from faculty ranks will continue. Higher education 
is pciorer for its loss” (p. 9). 

Suggestions 

How can we enhance our understanding of faculty diversity 
in academia? The following questions can be used as guides 
for discussion. 

1 . What is the association between the number of women 
and minorities earning graduate degrees and their 
numerical representation in the faculty ranks? Does 
the numerical representation of women and minorities 
in the faculty population reflect their number earning 
graduate degrees? 

2. Does minority group representation in academia differ 
by racial and ethnic background? Are differences in 
minority groups in the faculty population associated 
with the groups' representiition in the undergraduate 
and graduate student populations? Why are some minor- 
ity groups not increasing their nunil>ers as recipients of 
graduate degrees? 
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3. Is affirmative action an effective and adequate vehicle 
for recruiting women and minority faculty to academia? 
What institutional context has affirmative action created 
for women and minority faculty in academia? 

Academic Culture and Diversity 

Academic culture is, for the most part, hidden from the 
Vv'orld outside the walls of academia. It is hidden not so 
much to hide its secrets as to promote the myth that knowl- 
edge is sacred. This explanation may help us understand 
why in popular thinking the academic culture is depicted as 
idyllic, a paradise free of conflict. We have noted, however, 
that the academic culture is characterized by conflict over 
resources and rewards. Struggles over power are fairly com- 
mon in the academic culture. Such struggles, unfortunately, 
produce victims, persons who do not get tenure or whose 
research is not funded. 

The academic culture shapes the perceptions of its sub- 
scribers — that is, the faculty. By examining faculty percep- 
tions, one can construct a portrait of academic culture. 
Faculty perceptions are by no means homogeneous, how- 
ever; they conflict with each other just as they are likely to 
complement each other. This outcome is not surprising if 
one considers that the academic culture is itself character- 
ized by conflict. Faculty perceptions can thus in.struct us 
regarding what brings academic culture together on a certain 
issue. For example, we noted earlier that “being a good 
teacher ’ and “being a good colleague” are important features 
of academic culture that a majority of the faculty share. 

Diversity 

Of particular interest is to obserx'e how academic culture 
responds to institutional diversity. We examined faculty 
perceptions of academia’s commitment to diversity; the 
examination showed that faculty generally perceive 
academia as committed to creating a diverse multicultural 
environment. In particular, faculty perceive this commitment 
as having increased between 198S)-SH) and 1995-96. Faculty 
perceive academia as increasing its support for the 
recruitment of women between 19HS>-90 and 1995-96 but 
decreasing its support for the recruitment of minorities. 

What do these findings have to say about the academic 
culture’s response to diversity? Could if be that faculty 
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perceive tlie academic culture is more responsive to women 
than to minorities? 

Cortese (1992) has suggested that women, especially 
White women, have made greater gains than minorities 
because they have been more successful in lobbying for 
greater access. In particular, some researchers have noted 
that women have been successful at using affirmative action 
initiatives to gain access into academia (McMillen, 1986; 
Milem and Astin, 1993; Matthews, 1990; Schiele, 1992). If this 
is the case, then the academic culture may be more respon- 
sive to women than minorities. It must be noted that the 
academic culture may be responding to women because 
they have used networks as a vehicle for drawing the aca- 
demic culture’s attention. As such, women’s efforts at net- 
working may have resulted in an academic culture more 
responsive to their presence (McNeer, 1983; Carter, 1982; 
Wunsch. 1993). 

What then must minorities do to alter the academic cul- 
ture’s perception of their presence? If networking is effective 
for women, then perhaps minorities would benefit from 
developing a network. For example, the University of 
Maryland-Baltimore County’s Meyerhoff Program addresses 
the disparities in educational outcomes for Black males. The 
program’s goal is to increase the number of Black faculty 
members, especially in engineering, medicine, and science. 
The program focuses on mentoring Black male students by 
Black male professionals, who serve as role models 
(Morgan, 1996). 

Some researchers have suggested that minorities would 
benefit from mentoring activities that assist with the 
recruitment and retention of minorities into the faculty 
population (Mazingo, 1987; Nichols and Golden, 1982; 
Justus, 1987). Mentoring activities focused on minorities 
could also prompt the academic culture to recognize their 
growing presence in U.S. society (see, for examples, de los 
Santos, 1994; Luna and Cullen, 1S>95; Norman and Norman, 
1995; Dickey, 1996; Jackson, 1996; McCormick, 1991). 
Minority mentoring activities could also play a role in shap- 
ing White faculty perceptions that support the inclusion of 
minorities in the faculty population (Stassen, 1995; Plata, 
1996; Brinson and Kottler, 1993)- Thus, mentoring activities 
can alter the academic culture’s response to the inclusion of 
minorities in academe. 
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Although mentoring activities in academia can result in 
positive outcomes for minority faculty, they can have hidden 
pitfalls. For example, higher education institutions may be 
unwilling to provide the resources necessary for an 
effective mentoring program, or they may be unwilling to 
promote a mentoring program for minorities as a feature of 
the academic culture (Myers and Wilkins, 1995; 

Dickey, 1996). Minority women in faculty positions who 
could ser\^e as mentors for minority women are in short 
supply (McCormick, 1991; Young, 1984; Ortiz, 1998). 
Moreover, mentoring activities may penalize minority faculty 
because White faculty do not regard them as vital to profes- 
sional socialization, especially tenure and promotion 
(Blackwell, 1989; Brinson and Kottler, 1993). 

Suggestions 

The academic culture is a complex entity that shapes as well 
as alters the perceptions of its subscribers. The following 
questions are focused on enhancing our understanding of 
how the academic culture identifies diversity. 

1. Do women and minority faculty occupy nested contexts 
in academia that segment them from White male faculty? 
Have mentoring activities initiated by women and 
minority faculty affected the perceptions held by White 
male faculty regarding their inclusion in academia? 

2. How has the academic culture responded to mentoring 
activities for women and minority faculty? Have mentor- 
ing activities initiated by women and minority faculty 
affected the perceptions held by White male faculty 
regarding their inclusion in academia? 

3. Will an increased presence of women and minority fac- 
ulty affect faculty values regarding opportunity and 
rewards? That is, will an increased presence of women 
and minorities in the faculty population promote a mul- 
ticultural system of opportunity and reward? 

The Academic Workplace and Diversity 

Despite an appreciable increase of women and minority 
faculty in the academic workplace, the academic workplace 
remains a chilly and alienating environment for w^omen 
and minority faculty. One of the obstacles that women and 
minoriry faculty face is rooted in the ideological roots of the 
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academic cult>ire. That is, the academic culture of the aca- 
demic workplace is designed to serv'e the interests of White 
men faculty. As a result, women and minority faculty are 
segmented into peripheral roles in the academic workplace, 
and they are excluded from participating in institutional 
activities that result in expanded opportunities and rewards. 

Though we did not examine how the academic 
workplace affects women’s and minority faculty members' 
perception of .students’ responses to their institutional 
presence, it deserves a brief note. We have examined how 
women and minority faculty identify barriers to their 
participation in the academic workplace. But how might 
these barriers affect students’, especially white students’, 
perception of w^omen and minority faculty? One must keep 
in mind that just as the academic workplace is designed to 
meet the interests of White men faculty, academia is 
designed to meet the interests of White students (Feagin, 
Vera, and Imani, 1S>96; Allen, Epps, and Haniff, 1991; 

La Belle and Ward, 1996). 

The research literature suggests that White .students 
have biased perceptions of minority faculty (Aguirre, 1994). 
In general. White .students perceive minority faculty as the 
products of affirmative action, and, as a result, they are 
marginalized in the eyes and thinking of White students. 
Patricia Williams (1991), a Black female law professor at 
Stanford, describes how she believes White students 
perceive her in class: 

When some first-year law slndents walk in and see that 
I am their contracts teacher, I have been told, their 
whole perception of law school changes. ... In the 
margins of their notebooks, or unconsciously perhaps, 
they> deface me; to them, I “look like a stereotypte of a 
black petson” . . . not an academic. They see my brown 
face and they draw lines enlarging the lips and 
coloring in “black frizzy hair. ” They add “red eyes, to 
give ... a demonic look. ’ In the margins of their 
notebooks, lam obliterated, ip. 115) 

Williams’s observation suggests that an academic culture 
designed by White .students results in biased perceptions cif 
minority faculty. Could it be that minority faculty receive a 




chilly reception from White students? Minority faculty may 
find themselves in a difficult position in the academic work- 
place, with White faculty and White students questioning 
their legitimate claim for presence in academia. One thus 
needs to examine how Wltite faculty and White students 
perceive minority faculty in academia and how their percep- 
tions are rooted in the academic culture. 

Institutional presence 

We have obser\'ed in our review of the research 
literature that the academic workplace uses women and 
minority faculty in selective activities. In particular, 
women and minority faculty are channeled into performing 
service activities in academia, such as advising women 
and/or minority students. The dilemma for women and 
minority faculty is that participation in service activities is 
often ignored in tenure and promotion decisions. 

Another dilemma for women and minority faculty is 
that their participation in service activities weakens 
their fit in the academic workplace. That is, women and 
minority faculty fit in the academic workplace when they 
perform service functions, but they do not fit into 
mainstream activities in academia controlled by White men 
faculty. As a result, the selective use of minority faculty in 
the academic workplace fosters '‘academic apartheid” by 
segmenting their participation in the academic culture 
(Contreras, 1998). 

It is suggested that the weak organizational fit of women 
and minority faculty in the academic workplace reinforces 
their peripheralness and segmentation in the academic cul- 
ture. The weak organizational fit of women faculty may 
partly explain why they become the targets of sex discrimi- 
nation (Gray, 1985; Grunig, 1989) and why they become the 
targets of discrimination and racism (Brodie and Wiley, 1990; 
Elmore and Blackburn, 1983). The weak organizational fit 
for both women and minority faculty increases their chances 
of being victimized in the academic workplace. That is, 
women and minority faculty are victimized in the academic 
workplace because Wliite men faculty perceive them as 
peripheral participants. In this .sense, the academic work- 
place enhances the weak organizational fit of women and 
minority faculty. 
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Suggestions 

Women and minority faculty may find themselves performing 
conflicting roles in the academic workplace. The academic 
workplace creates barriers for women and minority faculty 
that prevent them from receiving the same rewards and ben- 
efits as White men faculty. The following questions are de- 
signed to enhance our understanding of how women and 
minority faculty fit in the academic workplace. 



The social 
isolation 
experienced 
by women 
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ity faculty 
creates a 
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criminating 
treatment. 



1 . what role do gender and minority status play in 
sorting women and minority faculty in the academic 
workplace? What is the purpose of the sorting process? 

Is it to protect the institutional interests of White men 
faculty? 

2. How do women and minority faculty perceive White 
male faculty in the academic workplace? Does the aca- 
demic culture support the perceptions White faculty and 
White students have for women and minority faculty? 

3- Does the weak organizational fit of women and minority 
faculty increase their chances of being victimized in the 
academic workplace? What institutional initiatives can 
one introduce into the academic workplace that would 
strengthen the organizational fit of women and minority 
faculty as a means of reducing their level of victimiza- 
tion in the academic workplace? 

Professional Socialization of Women 
and Minority Faculty 

W'omen and minority faculty face barriers in their profes- 
sional socialization in the academic workplace, including 
dimensions of stress that iinpede their role performance. 
Much of the workplace stress experienced by women and 
minority faculty results in role conflict for them. In particu- 
lar, the social isolation experienced by women and minority 
faculty creates a context in the academic workplace that 
expo.ses them to discriminating treatment. 

Tw'o types of discrimination experienced by women and 
minority faculty are unequal pay and a biased system of 
rewards. Compared with White men faculty, women and 
minority faculty are underpaid and underrewarded. In a 
sense, the forms of di.scrimination experienced by women 
and minority faculty in the academic workplace reinfc^rce 
the perceptions of White men faculty that women and 




minorities are illegitimate participants in academia. The per- 
ceptions of women and minority faculty held by White men 
faculty also enhance their at-risk status in the academic 
workplace. Thus, women and minority faculty are at risk in 
the academic workplace because of the barriers they face 
regarding their professional socialization. 

Competing perceptions 

The barriers experienced by women and minority faculty 
regarding their professional socialization in the academic 
workplace have an observable outcome — competing percep- 
tions of the academic workplace. Women and minority' fac- 
ulty perceive the academic workplace as biased against their 
research and publications and as unlikely to reward them, 
when compared with White men faculty, for their work. 
Unsurprisingly, the perception of a biased academic work - 
place often results in women’s and minority faculty mem- 
bers’ leaving the academic life. The unwillingness of the 
academic workplace to reward and recognize the work of 
women and minority faculty ends up forcing them out of the 
academic workplace. 

If women and minority faculty decide to remain in the 
academic workplace, despite its barriers, then they must 
negotiate their identity in the workplace. In some cases, 
women and minority faculty negotiate their identity in the 
workplace by try’ing to be as good as "White men faculty; 
in others, women faculty try to incorporate male behavioral 
orientations into their behaviors. The dilemma in trying to 
negotiate one’s identity in this manner is that it ignores tiie 
underlying ideology of the academic workplace, and it is 
designed to meet the interests of W’hite men faculty. 

Becau.se they are perceived by White men faculty as tokens 
in the academic workplace, women and minority faculty 
work harder than White men faculty. Ironically, despite their 
efforts, White men faculty perceive them as meeting minimal 
expectations for faculty work. To compound the irony, 

White men faculty often treat their own minimal efforts as 
meeting maximum expectations for faculty work. 

Suggestions 

The data we have examined suggest that women and minor- 
ity faculty are increasing rheir numerical repre.sentation in 
academia but that the barriers to profe.ssional .socialization 
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they experience impede their social presence in academia. 
The following questions are designed to guide an under- 
standing of how women and minority faculty structure their 
participation in the academic workplace. 

1. What types of barriers do women and minority faculty 
experience regarding their professional socialization in 
the academic workplace? How are these barriers legiti- 
mated by the academic culture? How does the academic 
culture facilitate the institutional continuity of these 
barriers? 

2. What types of institutional initiatives need to be adopted 
to free w^omen and minority faculty from unequal pay 
and a biased reward system? How do women and 
minority faculty use their faculty work — research and 
publications — to overcome unequal pay and a biased 
reward system? How do White men faculty use their 
w'ork to legitimate unequal pay and a biased reward 
system? 

3 . How do women and minority faculty negotiate their 
social identities in the academic wwkplace? How 

are these negotiated social identities a response to the 
barriers experienced by women and minority 
faculty? How do White men faculty perceive the 
negotiated social identities of women and minority 
faculty? 



A Final Note 

This monograph uses the term minohty faculty as a 
descriptive categorv’ for examining the academic 
workplace experiences of non-White faculty. By no means 
does tile term indicate a perspective that non-White 
faculty are a homogeneous population, especially one with 
no internal variation. Instead, the term indicates two 
things in the research literature on minority faculty. First, 
the research literature focuses primarily on the experiences 
of Black and Latino faculty. As such, an implicit 
assumption in the research literature is that the experiences 
of all non-White faculty are similar to those of Black and 
Latino faculty. In a sense, the study of Black and Latino 
faculty has been by default considered the study of minority 
faculty. Thus, the term minoniy faculty in this monograph is 
a descripUM', much like a fisherman's net, for capturing how 



the minorirv’ faculty eNperience is described in the research 
literature. 

Second, the term mifiohty faculty incorporates non-White 
faculty into one descriptive category because the research 
literature on minority' faculty is uneven in its examination of 
groups in the minority faculty population. Although a size- 
able amount of research literature is available on Black and 
Latino faculty-, there is \'er\^ little regarding Asian American 
and American Indian faculty. Perhaps Asian American faculty- 
have not attracted much attention in the research literature 
because they are noticeably absent in discussions of minor- 
ity issues in academia, especially affirmative action. Perhaps 
also they have been excluded from such discussions 
becaUvSe it is often assumed that they are not victims of prej- 
udice and discrimination; that is, they are portrayed as the 
model minority (Kang. 1996: Lee. l99o; Wu, 1995). On 
(he other hand, American Indians have escaped attention 
in the research literature on minority faculty because they 
are }7iissi}ig in academia, both as students and faculty. In 
particular, many American Indian faculty are located in tribal 
colleges or institutions that serv’e areas with a large 
American Indian population (Darden. Bagaka's, Armstrong, 
and Payne, I99i: Pavel and others, 1998). As a result, 
American Indian faculty are overlooked if one focuses only 
on institutions in academia's mainstream. 

A need exists for substantive comparisons between 
minority' groups in the faculty population. A research strat- 
egy that permits an examination of similarities and differ- 
tM'ices in the workplace experiences of v^'ornen and men 
minority .faculty facilitates our understanding of how minor- 
ity’ status and gender function as status characteristics in the 
academic workplace (for interesting discussions and 
examples, sec Cala.santi and Smith. 1998; Harris, 1992; Kulis, 
Ching, and Shaw, 1999: Kupenda, 199"7; Niemann, 1999; 
Turner and Myers. 2000). More important, it would permit 
one to make obser\alions of general wx)rkplace experience's 
in the minority faculty population. A comparative research 
strategy would allow one to address the following questions: 

1. How do minority grouj)s adapt to the academic work- 
place? How do they respond to (dostacies encountered 
in the at'adcmic w’orkplace? Are there similarities or 
differences in the manner in wltich minority groups 
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adapt and respond to obstacles in the academic 
workplace? 

1. Does each minority group encounter a particular set 
of obstacles in the academic workplace? Do different 
obstacles result in competing responses by minoriry’ 
group faculty? What role does the academic culture play 
in maintaining competing obstacles for minority group 
faculty? 

3. Wl-iat are the similarities and differences in how minority 
group faculty negotiate their institutional presence? How 
does institutional presence \ ar>^ with minorit>’ group 
membership? That is, do minority groups compete with 
each other in the academic workplace in the process of 
negotiating their institutional presence? 

'Fhe culture of the academic workplace must alter its per- 
ception and treatment of \\x)men and minority faculty’ to 
respond to the changing charactea* of IFS. society. One 
aspect of the Hnited Slates's changing character is that 
women and minorities will be noticeable paiticipants in the 
w(')rkforce of the 21st centuiy, with the result that women 
and minoiities will be a formidal:)le challenge in the w’ork- 
place. For academia, women and minorities wall challenge a 
faculty culture that rewards W'hite men faculty at the ex- 
pense of women and minority faculty (sec, for example, 
Aguirre, 1981; Reed, 198(); Buchen, 1992: Josey, 1993: 
Gonzalez, 1991). It thus rests on us to ask how’ academia 
can alter its academic culture to incorporate women and 
minority faculty as full participants in the academic w’ork- 
place. The preceding questions for instructing us with regard 
U> the participation of W’omcn and ininonly faculty in the 
academic w'orkplace can be put into a conceptual frame- 
work as follow’s: 

• The academic culliire and dirersily: Insiitutional initiati\ es 
need to bo implemented in academia that incorporate 

div ersity in the academic culture as a real-life experience. 
As such, women and minority' faculty, as signals of diver- 
sity, become members, rather than peripheral 
participants, in the academic workplace. 

• Faculty l alucs and du'crsUy: Institutional initiatives that 
promote diversity in academia must alter faculty values 
that are biased against women and minority far ulty. By 
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removing hiased faculty values, the academic culture will 
promote positive perceptions of women and minoriw 
faculty. 

• The academic workplace ami divemty: An academic cul- 
ture that promotes posilh e perceptions of women and 
minority faculty’ will reduce the role conflict they experi- 
ence in the workplace. A reduction in role conflict will 
allow women and minority faculty to fully actualize tlieir 
presence in the workplace, and their faculty’ work will 
promote diversity in the workplace. 

• Professional socialization and diversity: By incorporating 
diversity in the academic culture and faculty values, the 
academic wc:>rkplace will become more responsive to the 
professional socialization of women and minority facultyc 
In turn, the responsiveness of the academic workplace to 
the professional socialization of women and minority 
faculty will signal the diversification of the academic 
culture. 
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PRAISE FOR Women and Minority Faculty 
in the Academic Workplace 



"'Fhis report is a veiy timely discussion of the challenges coafronliiig higher education in 
redefining the academic workplace’." 

A. Reynaldo Contreras 
Professor 

San Francisco State University 

‘This report brings together a large volume of empirical research organized under the main 
thesis that academia for women and minority faculty often is experienced as a chilling and 
alienating environment. (This report] will l')e of interest to administrators, policy makers, 
and researchers interested in the topic.” 

R a y m o n d V . P a d i 1 1 a 
Professor 

Arizona State University 

“This report's theoretical approach, . . .argumentation, . . .and presentation provide valu- 
able insight into one of the major issues facing higher education. The manuscript's strength 
flies in] the detailed descriptions of the experiences of women and minority faculty. The 
report will be of great value not only to decision makers on individual campuses, but also 
for chose policy makers at the stale level.” 

Francisco J. Hernandez 
Vice Chancellor 

L'niversily of Ca 1 i fo r n i a - Sa n ta Cruz 

“This is a strong report. The distinctions between women and minorities are well devel- 
oped. It should be a useful hook for policy makers, higher education adiiiinistrators, and 
those interested in improving the workplace of academia for all.” 

Flora Ida Ortiz 
Professo r 

U n i v e r s i t y of C a 1 i f o r n i a - R i v e r s i d e 

“lliis report well examines the nauire of the American professorate and the context of the 
workplace in w'hLch women and minority faculty must function. The report is an excellent 
analysis of (he extant research on diversity in higher education. 

Dennis J. Bixlc'r-iVla rquez 
Di rector, Ch ica ;? o Studies 
The University of Texas at Kl Paso 




